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ee FIND Rhythm Touch a wonderful asset in 
teaching your students to type. 


Smooth, rhythmic key action, and Underwood's per- 
fectly-balanced keyboard, encourages students to step 
up typing speed. It helps them do more work... 
better work ... with less fatigue. 


Rhythm Touch is an exclusive Underwood De Luxe 
feature...the final touch in typing achievement. 


Key your students’ typing to rhythm... with Rhythm 
Touch. Your local Underwood representative will 
gladly demonstrate it...call him today. 
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Certainly mimeograph training carries a lot of weight with 
employers. Recent surveys indicate that the mimeograph is 
second in importance only to the typewriter. That’s why 
graduates with mimeographing skill get the better jobs. 


the teacher’s job 


Teaching mimeographing is easy with the textbook, 
“Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” The 15 fully illustrated 
lessons are complete. The text covers all phases of 
mimeographing from the preparation of a stencil to the 
production of multi-colored copies. For complete information, 
phone your local A. B. Dick distributor or mail coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you all 
the essentials—speed, legibility, versatility, easy operation and 
low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


| A.B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. JB-350 
| 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 

Please send me information about 0 the textbook, “Fundamentals of Mimeo- 
| graphing,” 0 the new A. B. Dick mimeographs. 
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Typing Authorities Warmly Endorse 


“Right—at the Start,’ Royal’s New School Film! 


Says Dr. John L. Rowe, Asst. Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 
“The new Royal Film is a milestone in typewriting meth- 
odology. In my opinion it is to date the best device to teach 
effectively the all-important controls so vitally important to 
the development of typewriting skill.” 


Says Tilly $. Dickinson, Associate Professor in Secretarial 
Studies, Simmons College, Boston, Mass., “The film is well 
planned, and the fundamental operations are clearly shown, 
explained, and demonstrated. We believe that this introduc- 
tion gave our students added confidence in their approach 
to the use of the machine. For the teacher, the amount of 
explaining and demonstration was certainly lessened.” 


Says Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Secondary Commer- 
cial Education, Board of Education, Buffalo, N. Y., “You 
are to be congratulated on such a fine teaching aid. It has 
done what previous films have failed to do—make use of 
short sequences that a teacher can use in the teaching of 
various phases of typewriting instruction. The photography 
is unusual in portraying the action of the hands.” 


Inquire about ‘‘Right— at the Start’’ today! 


This 16 mm. b&w, sound film of six reels is the first film 
to present step-by-step the process of teaching initial 
typing techniques, comprising sequences designed for 
intermittent projection. 

The full six reels represent an effective, dynamic 
teaching aid. The purchase price is $99.68 . . . The 
rental price for a 2 to 3-week period is $18.75. 

Rental cost may be applied to purchase price if set 
of prints is ordered immediately after rental. For addi- 
tional information send in coupon below. 


IN COUPON NOW 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
2 Park Ave., Dept. SC-8, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me full information and descriptive litera- 
ture about the training film, “Right—at the Start.” 
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TEACHERS PRAISE RESULTS 


During the past two years over 
two thousand schools and colleges 
have adopted the Hartnett ad- 


justable type- 
writing desk. 
Reports and re- 
peated reorders 
from many of 
these schools 
attest to the 
faci that these 
advance - type 
desks definitely 
promote class- 
room work. 
They eliminate 
the long-stand- 
ing problem of 


poor posture caused by desks that 
are too high or too low for the 
student. A simple, patented de- 
vice, located below the "well" as 


“Your Corrat 


Typeentter 


ONE TEACHER WRITES: 


“Your adjustable 
desk is a real class- 
room teaching aid. You 


have made a major 
contribution to better 
progress in learning to 
type.” 


pictured on this 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about models shown. 
Descriptive circular about other models. 


shown in the illustrations, enables 
the student to adjust the type- 
writer to any height from 26 to 


30 inches from 
the floor. 
Hartnett typ- 
ing desks are 
made in five 
models. For de- 
partments with 
limited budgets, 
we also furnish 
a typing table 
equipped with 
the patented 
adjusting de- 
vice. Two of 
the models are 
page. All units 


are rugged pieces of school furni- 
ture, made of oak. Send for com- 
plete data and prices. 


Over 2000 Schools 


Have Adopted Hartnett Desks 


At left is pictured a classroom in 
one of the over 2000 schools and 
colleges which have adopted 
Hartnett adjustable desks. These 
are Model #101. 


DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model 
#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 
36” long. Shipping weight, 
$27.50 each f.0.b. 
Hammond 


50 Ibs. 


Hartnett Adjustable Table 

(Model #140) — 27” high, 

18” wide, 34” long. Shipping 

weight, 36 Ibs. $16.70 each, 
f.0.b. Hammond 


HAMMOND DESK 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. © HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


RESEARCH IN 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
1941-1948 


Almost thirteen hundred studies in business education were completed in the period from 1941 
to 1948, according to the Bibliography of Research Studies in Business Education just published 
by the Department of Business Education at Indiana University in cooperation with Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon, under the supervision of Elvin S. Eyster. 


Almost 150 studies were completed in stenography and transcription; almost 100 in typewrit- 
ing; and over 100 in bookkeeping and accounting. Other subjects of major interest were ad- 
ministration and supervision, collegiate training in business education, consumer education, the 
curriculum, distributive education, occupational information, general business, guidance and 
placement, and methods. 


The overwhelming majority of these studies are masters’ theses. Only rarely can one expect a 
contribution to research at this level, and those who have worked with doctoral studies are sur- 
prised when a project at this level produces something of significance. This is to be expected. 
These projects are, after all, learning studies. It is unfair to the candidate to expect him to pro- 
duce a significant contribution in his learning project. Unfortunately, as we realize all too well, 
most of these people never undertake another research project. Therefore, when the learning proj- 
ect has not produced something significant, nothing significant is ever produced. When one looks 
over the large number of names and vast areas of subjects, it is indeed disturbing and a bit de- 
pressing to find how empty of results all of this serious effort is when under the proper direction 
much fruitful achievement could be attained. 


No doubt the writer of a “Follow-up Study of the Graduates of the XYZ High School for the 
Years 1930-35” learned something, but his study was made in such a way that his findings could 
not be integrated with those of many other workers at the masters’ level into a really thorough 
follow-up study. Why must we be such unreasonable individualists as to insist that every study 
be undertaken without any possibility of its being combined with many other studies into a sig- 
nificant analysis. It would seem so easy to put the dozens of occupational studies into one com- 
mon pattern so that they could be combined into a significant national study. For all of the 
almost thirteen hundred studies, we have not even a fair estimate of the numbers of people tak- 
ing the various business subjects. The 1934 study of the Office of Education is the last fairly 
complete analysis we have, and it admittedly had a wide margin of error. ; 


In spite of all of the studies made—fair, poor, and indifferent—we still debate the bases upon 
which people get jobs in various business occupations instead of having the facts. 


In many respects, shorthand is the most fascinating subject to business teachers. What do we 
really know about shorthand speeds? How fast must the usual beginning stenographer write? At 
what level does the really competent secretary write? Has simplification decreased or increased 
speed possibilities? We have statements about this important question, but we do not have the 
facts. At what speed level is it necessary to switch to reporting shorthand? - Competent teachers 
vary in their judgments from about 120 to 180 words a minute. We just don’t know. Every 
person makes his estimates in terms of his own biases and his own very limited experience. 


Is simplified longhand an adequate technique for the run-of-the-mill stenographer? How diffi- 
cult is it for such a routine worker to learn a complete stenographic system, if a possibility should 
develop for job advancement in shorthand? Is machine stenography taking the place of report 
shorthand for conference and court reporting work? Lots of opinions are being rendered, but 
we don’t know. 


These, and countless other facts that we must know to be really valid in our judgments, go un- 
answered year after year while we deal with trifling projects which duplicate in a superficial man- 
ner dozens of other equally trifling and inconclusive projects. 


Admittedly, no new worker can work out the facts by himself. But under the careful guidance 
of our most competent leaders, projects could be worked out in one school, a dozen, or even two 
dozen schools, so as to accumulate meaningful answers. 


_ The Bibliography of Research Studies in Business Education is valuable to us if for no other 
reason than that it shows the waste of effort in business education and the wonderful resource 
that is available for really productive work. 
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POLO PERCHERONS? 


Might as well try to teach Office Machine Practice 
without the right number and kind of adding-calcu- 
lators. And that, as more and more progressive 
teachers are discovering, means Monroes . . . 6 Monroes 
to each class: 5 Educators, 1 electric model. 


That number assures each pupil sufficient class 
time to really master business mathematics. 


Monroes, too, streamline your teaching job. They’re 
not only the most practical but, also, the easiest ma- 
chines to teach and to learn. The Educator, for 
example, is specifically designed for school work . . . 
offers the all-important manual operation that en- 
ables each student to learn at a speed best suited to 
individual ability. 


For better prepared pupils . . . pupils you can be 
proud of .. . teach them on the machines they'll use 


in business later. 


Your local Monroe representative will gladly show 
you the Educator today. No obligation, naturally. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION / 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Yes, I’d like to make my teaching job easier. Please have 
your representative call and demonstrate the Educator. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G, Nichols 


| 


A NOTABLE 
DOCUMENT 


The recently issued National Business Education Quarterly is indeed a notable publication’. 
Make no mistake about this. If the Secondary School Program of Business Education therein 
set forth is put into effective operation in even 10 percent of our high schools that are equipped 
to administer such a program, or rather could be so equipped, an incalculable gain in educational 
results would surely follow. But will it be even modestly effective in accomplishing this result? 
My fingers are crossed. 


There is little new in this important document. Innumerable survey reports, theses, magazine 
articles, and convention speeches have told the same story over and over again. But most of such 
contributions have told ‘‘what is wrong” with business education. In this Quarterly number what 
would go a long way towards making right what is wrong is set forth in a series of clearly thought 
out and exceptionally well written chapters dealing with all essential characteristics of a sound 
business training program. No school man or woman, except a few old line academic teachers 
who are interested only in the subject matter of their specialty, can afford%to ignore this blueprint 
for a program of business training geared to current educational, economic and social conditions. 
This is not to say that everything said in the number can be approved as it stands. But it is 
to say that most of it is not only definitely constructive and stimulating, but also clearly indica- 
tive of steps that should be taken by all who are in a position to influence developments in this 
field of education. 


After this winter Quarterly and Bulletin what next? Silence? Apathy? On with the tradi- 
tional program? Or will there be follow-up steps to get the proposals made implemented in high 
school programs? Why not follow-up committees to get action? Why not take steps to get each 
business faculty group to assume responsibility for getting its superintendent, principal, guid- 
ance director, vocational education supervisor, and others to read, discuss, and take some action 
on the proposals made? Why not have each such group of teachers report back next year just 
what degree of success has been achieved, and what changes, if any, have been made? 

Why not ask the business teachers of each high school in cities over 100,000 (the ones in- 
cluded in the study of administration and supervision) to report honestly the shortcomings 
of their programs in the light of the proposals made in the Quarterly? Why not make such 
reports the basis of next winter’s Quarterly? 


In short, why not follow through now to see that the current publication really bears some 
fruit? This is a clear responsibility of and opportunity for U.B.E.A. Unless such steps are 
taken, all that will have been accomplished will be the addition of one more document to the long 
list of futile attemps to influence secondary school business education in the right direction. 

So much for the report as a whole. This commentator will have something further to say about 
some of the separate contributions. Just now brief comment on the Quarterly’s introductory chap- 
ter on the Status of Administration and Supervision of Business Education may be in order. 


Chapter eight clearly indicates the need for efficient specialized leadership in any city of size— 
not merely for cities of 100,000 or over. Wherever more than one school, day or evening, full- 
time or part-time, offers business training there is need for leadership beyond that which 
general school administrators, vocational educational directors, or busy commercial teachers can 
provide. Read chapter eight and then the report on the present status of city leadership which 
is a sort of preface to the entire issue. As you read this part of the issue keep in mind the fact 
that for the past thirty or more years—since 1917 to be exact—the need for supervision has 
been as clearly pointed out time and again, but with no great improvement in this phase of our 
field of education. 


The current status of supervision is even worse than the issue reporter pictures it, since the 
fact that whatever improvement is shown is due to the George-Deen Act which forced su- 
pervision of distributive education. In some cases supervision of office training is more ap- 
parent than real. 


A total of 102 cities of 100,000 or more reported. Of the eight cities not reporting it may 
be safely assumed that none of these has a supervisor, since if employed such supervisor would 
have reported. Now let’s see what the returns really show. 

But three cities have supervisors of office training only. Twenty cities report a supervisor 
responsible for both office and distributive training. It would be interesting to know how many 
of these really are employed under the George-Deen Act with office training more or less nominally 


1Winter, 1949, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, BD G3 


(Continued on page 25) 
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TRADE-MARK 


Here’s your opportunity to equip your classrooms with 
IBM, Dept. E 
IBM Electric Typewriters—at a special low price. Train your 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


pupils for the machines they'll be using in their secretarial Please send full information on the IBM 


Electric Typewriter offer to schools. 
and typing jobs. IBM Typewriters are used in more offices _ 


than any other make of electric typewriter. Name. cle 


Send in the coupon today for detailed information. School ii 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION | Address iil 
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PREPARING COLLEGE WOMEN FOR BUSINESS 


Why College Women Need Business 
Education 


Mere women of all ages and 
from all income groups are 
working today than ever before. 
Bureau of Census figures show that 
nearly 30 per cent of the women 
of working age, or 17% million, 
work outside the home.? One out 
of two of these women is married 
and one-third of the single women 
are widowed or divorced.* Marriage, 
it is evident, no longer guarantees 
economic security for women. 

More women are going to college 
than ever before. An estimated 700,- 
000, or nearly 10 per cent of the 
women of college age, are enrolled 
in institutions of higher learning.‘ 
What cognizance should the colleges 
take of women students who expect 
to work? Do they need a different 
type of education than their mothers ? 
Do they need the same type of edu- 
cation as their brothers? These 
questions are of deep concern to edu- 
cators and to parents of teen-age 
daughters. 


Why Women Work 


Because money income has increas- 
ingly determined our family standard 
of living, there has been a marked 
tendency, since 1870, for women to 
work outside the home. Many of 
the tasks that a woman’s grand- 
mother performed at home or on the 
farm—dressmaking, nursing, teach- 
ing, cooking, baking, canning, laun- 
dry, quilt-making, knitting, care of 
the garden, the chickens, the cow— 
all are now performed “cheaper and 
better” by factories and by special 
service units, for a price. The price 
is often earned by women working 
outside the home, usually in the very 
factories, stores, and service units 
that supply their needs en masse. 


While work experience represents 
part of the life cycle of most women, 
the greatest number of them work in 
the years immediately before or after 
marriage, or return to jobs when their 
children are grown. Of especial in- 
terest to educators and_ sociologists 


'The author expresses appreciation to Miss Vir- 
ginia Potter, Director of Women’s Placement at 
Cornell University, for her suggestions and as- 
sistance. 

? Facts on Women Workers, Women’s Bureau, 
Sates Department of Labor, November 
8 Handbook of Facts on Women Workers, Wom- 
en’s Bureau, United States Department_of Labor. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948. 
Bulletin 225, page 10. 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States, United 
States Census, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1948. Based on Table 157, page 136. 
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by Helen Johnston Recknagel 


Cornell University’ 
Ithaca, New York 


have been the effects of World War 
II and the accompanying inflation to 
accelerate the number of mature wo- 
men seeking employment. In com- 
paring the figures of the 1947 labor 
force with those of 1940, it is ap- 
parent that women aged 35 to 54 
constitute three-fourths of all the 
additional women workers employed 
in 1947,° so that now about half of 
the women on the labor force are 35 
years or older. The need for a job 
is no longer restricted to the young, 
unmarried woman. 


Most Women Are Employed 
in Business 


Before 1910, the chief occupations 
of women who worked outside the 
home were domestic service and fac- 
tory work. By comparison, a mere 
handful were engaged in the profes- 
sions and in other gainful pursuits.* 
Although the accompanying _ table 
shows that many women are still em- 


between 1930 (25.8 per cent)® and 
1949 (16 per cent) except for the 
peak years of the war, when the per- 
centage rose to 37. 

The greatest number of women, as 
the table indicates, are now employed 
as “clerical and kindred workers”— 
stenographers, typists, secretaries, 
office clerks, bookkeepers, and 
cashiers. Of the 17,575,000 women 
employed, 4,573,000 are classified as 
clerical workers. Moreover, the per- 
centage of women so employed in- 
creased sixteen times between 1890 
and 1940 and increased 80.8 per 
cent between 1940 and 1949. Another 
million and a half women are em- 
ployed as saleswomen, an increase of 
59 per cent since 1940. Nearly one 
million women hold the title of pro- 
prietor, manager, or official, particu- 
larly in small business firms—an in- 
crease of 73 per cent since 1940. 
The only other field of employment 
that has paralleled business in offer- 
ing new opportunities for women has 
been that of service worker—beau- 
tician, waitress, telephone operator, 
and others, in which two million wo- 
men are now employed."* 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED WOMEN 
April 1940 and October 1949* 


Number of Women Perv Cent Women as Per Cent 
(in thousands) Distribution of All Workers 
April October April ctober April October 
Major Occupation Group 1940 1949 1940 1949 1940 
All Employed Women............. 11,920 17,575 100.0 100.0 25.9 29.8 
Clerical and kindred workers....... 2,530 4,573 rik 26.0 52.6 61.4 
Operatives, laborers, craftsmen and 
Service workers, except domestic... . 1,350 2,041 11.3 11.6 40.1 43.5 
Professional and semi-professional 
1,570 1,826 13.2 10.4 45.4 41.2 
Domestic service workers.......... 2,100 1,659 17.6 9.4 93.8 92.7 
I ere 830 1,429 7.0 8.1 27.9 37.5 
Farmers and farm workers......... 690 1,391 Sz 7.9 8.0 18.3 
Proprietors, managers and officials 
450 988 3.8 5.6 11.7 14.9 


* Based on United States Bureau of the Census statistics amare gg in Facts on Women Workers, 
m 


Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Nove 


ployed in domestic service and as fac- 
tory operatives, new occupations had 
to be developed after 1910 to provide 
opportunities for the millions of wo- 
men who need to work. Since 1940 
alone, the number of women em- 
ployed in domestic service has de- 
creased 20 per cent. In factory 
work, women have had to compete 
with men and machinery, so that the 
percentage of women, compared with 
men, working in factories decreased 


5 Handbook, op. cit., page 3. 
6 The American Woman, Her Changing Role. 
Women’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1948. Bulletin 224, page 12. 

7 Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, Women in the United 
States, Women’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1937. Page 12. 

8 Handbook, op. cit., page 2. 


r 30, 1948, and November 30, 1949. 


Although the table shows that the 
number of women _ professional 
workers has increased since 1940, 
actually, on a percentage basis, com- 
pared with other occupational fields 
for women and with the number of 
men so employed, women are losing 
ground in the professions. It was 
especially interesting to note that 
most of the gains since 1940 occurred 
between October 1948 and October 
1949,12 when an additional 228,000 
women entered the professions. This 
increase coincided with the expan- 
sion of the elementary schools, now 
bulging with children born during 


® Pidgeon, op. cit., page 21. 
10 Handbook, op. cit., page 2. 
11 Pidgeon, op. cit., page 23. 
2 Facts on Women Workers, op. cit., page 3. 


the war years. Three-fourths of the 
professional workers in 1947 were 
teachers, and, of the remaining 
fourth, the majority were nurses and 
professional attendants and helpers.** 
There has been relatively little in- 
crease in the percentage of women 
who become lawyers, judges, clergy- 
men, engineers, doctors and _ scien- 
tists. There is actually a smaller per- 
centage of women doctors now than 
there was in 1910. 


Summary 

Although women have always 
worked outside the home, the new 
fields that have been developed since 
1910 have been chiefly in business— 
in offices, in sales organizations, in 
management, or in shops and agen- 
cies offering personal service. More 
than half of the women now em- 
ployed work in these fields. 


The Outlook for the College 
Graduate 


The college girl of 1950 does not 
ponder the question of marriage or 
a career, for she plans to work for 
part of her life at least. To prepare 
tor her dual role, she not only needs 
the cultural and practical background 
that will prepare her to be a good 
wife, a good mother, and a good citi- 
zen of her community, but she also 
needs an education that will help 
her get a job. 

What type of education should the 
700,000 young women now enrolled 
in institutions of higher learning re- 
ceive? Should the emphasis be 
placed upon broad cultural values, 
upon general background knowledge, 
or upon specific job preparation? A 
well-balanced combination is neces- 
sary if she successfully meets the 
challenge of the economic society in 
which she must live. 

Some colleges now offer outstand- 
ing programs to women students, 
combining the best in cultural sub- 
jects and in job preparation. But 
placement bureaus, faced with find- 
ing jobs for women graduates, claim 
with some justification that these col- 
leges are in the minority. The mem- 
bers of the Association of Private Of- 
fice Personnel Agencies, at a meet- 
ing held in New York City last 
year, agreed that the woman liberal 
arts graduate is particularly handi- 
capped in seeking employment be- 
cause she lacks the essential tools for 
her first job."* 

How many years a woman should 
be prepared to work requires a crys- 
tal ball—but the chances are that she 
will hold a job and furthermore that 
she will work for a longer period of 


13 Handbook, op. cit., page 3. 

“4 New York Herald Tribune, “Secretarial Train- 
ing Needed by the Liberal Arts Graduate,” Feb- 
ruary 20, 1949, page 45. 
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time and at different jobs than her 
feminine predecessors. The ‘“‘ca- 
reer jobs” that offer security for the 
older woman and that require col- 
lege training are the professions. But 
unless she plans to be a teacher, a 
nurse, or a laboratory technician, she 
has limited opportunities for employ- 
ment. Traditional barriers must 
change before many women become 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, archi- 


BUSINESS 


OFFICE MACHINES 
BOOKKEEPING 
SHORTHAND 


TYPEWRITING 


"The college woman who wants to enter 
business, therefore, wil! do well to equip 
herself with knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting or bookkeeping and office ma- 
chines somewhere along the line.’ 


tects, statesmen, engineers, or ac- 
countants. Undoubtedly there will 
be many more teachers, nurses, and 
professional technicians as our popu- 
lation increases and health services 
are expanded, but now there are 
only 1,800,000 such workers, these 
are life-time careers, and 700,000 
girls are now enrolled in collegiate 
institutions. 

Where will the majority of col- 
lege women work? The Bureau of 
Census statistics indicate that they 
are now working as “white collar 
girls” in office jobs and as sales- 
women. 


What Kind of Education for Business 
Should Women Receive? 

“Most of the women who enter 
business are employed as clerical 
workers—stenographers, typists, sec- 
retaries, bookkeepers, cashiers, and 
general clerks. This is as true for 
the women who have college educa- 
tions as it is for high school and busi- 
ness school graduates. Catharine 
Oglesby, formerly associate editor of 
the Ladies Home Journal, quotes in 


her book’® a survey made ten years 
ago of the graduates of Eastern wo- 
men’s colleges working in seven 
cities. Fifty-six per cent of them 
were employed in the clerical tield 
at that time. 

This holds true as well for the 
woman graduate who has majored 
in business administration and who 
can offer technical training in ac- 
counting, statistics, economics, and 
other specialized fields. A_ follow- 
up study'® of 462 women graduates 
ot the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (where secretarial 
training is not a major field) re- 
vealed that 61 per cent of them found 
their first employment as stenogra- 
phers. 

Placement officers maintain that 
“On the basis of employer demands, 
the college student needs secretarial 
training to get started in her (busi- 
ness) career, regardless of any other 
qualifications she may have.’’* 

Mrs. Aimee Buchanan, director of 
the research bureau for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, writes :"* 

“The number of women who step 
from high school or college into 
worth-while business __ positions 
without business preparation is 
negligible. The simple fact is that 
most worth-while positions that 
women get in business have liter- 
ally to be carved out by them 
right there on the job. And the 
only way to be right there on the 
job is to get in through the back 


doors. The back doors are the 
basic office jobs. . . . These fun- 
damental jobs are . . . concerned 


with the manipulation of business 
machines—the typewriter, adding 
calculating machines, and 
bookkeeping machines. Business 

rests on two ancient skills—one the 
manipulation of ,words; the other, 
the manipulation of figures.” 

The college woman who wants to 
enter business, therefore, will do 
well to equip herself with knowledge 
of shorthand .and typewriting or 
bookkeeping and office machines 
somewhere along the line. 


Promotion Depends on Other Factors 


It should be emphasized though 
that to obtain satisfactory promotion 
in the business world, more is re- 
quired than mere excellence in steno- 
graphic and clerical skills. First, the 
typical job in the clerical field pays 


1% Catharine Oglesby. Business Opportunities for 
Women. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
Page 105, 

16 Ann Brewington and Evelyn Berg, The -Women 
Graduates of a Collegiate School of Business. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Page 34. 

17 New York Herald Tribune, op. cit. 

18 Aimee Buchanan, The Lady Means Business. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1942. Page 42. 
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poorly and, second, it has an age 
jimitition. ‘Lhe opportunity to be- 
com: secretary to a major executive 
is the rare success story. ‘Lhe aver- 
age clerical salary before the war was 
Jess than $1300; now it is $1800. 
The mature woman is better paid in 
almost any other field. The age 
limitation is an even more serious 
consideration, particularly in chang- 
ing jobs or finding new opportuni- 
ties. Before the war, few employers 


hired clerical workers who were 
older than twenty-eight. The scar- 


city of stenographers has raised this 
age limit now to thirty-five, but this 
is probably a temporary measure. 

The college woman who wants to 
remain in the business world, there- 
fore, must seek advancement from 
the clerical field. Promotion depends, 
not upon excellence in stenography 
(which may even be a handicap), 
but upon other abilities and qualifica- 
tions. In the. study made by Pro- 
fessor Ann Brewington of Chicago,’® 
the twenty-one women executives 
who were included in the report 
listed three types of qualifications 
necessary for promotion: 1) spe- 
cialized training ; 2) ability to handle 
people; 3) creative ability. Catharine 
Oglesby”? also emphasizes the need 
for “special abilities” if women are 
to become essential workers and well 
paid. Aimee Buchanan stresses, 
“Whatever else you have, you must 
have ideas, confidence, and energy.””?! 

Some of these qualifications for 
promotion can be obtained in college 
courses and some must be developed 
on the job. The optimum combina- 
tion would include background 
knowledge acquired in college as well 
as job experience. So, a woman 
wishing promotion in the insurance 
fell would have the greatest oppor- 
tunities if she took wide range of 
insurance courses in college or in 
night school and followed them with 
several years of experience with an 
insurance firm. Her first opportunity 
to work, however, would probably 
be in the clerical field. 


‘Importance of Specialized Training 


in Other Fields Than Business 

The specialized training of wo- 
men graduates who want business 
success need not be in the field of 
business administration as it is con- 
strued on college campuses. Al- 
though secretarial training would 
prove an asset when she seeks employ- 
ment in accounting, banking, trans- 
portation, insurance, marketing, real 
estate, and such fields, she must also 
compete tor advancement with her 


* Brewington, op. cit., page 38. 
x Oxlesby, op. cit., page 196. 
7 Buchanan, op. cit., page 162. 
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male classmates, who, because they 
are men, have a preferred rating. 
Women have carved out careers for 
themselves as business administrators 
or specialists, but they have had 
rugged competition. The areas in 
which they have performed notably 
are those bringing them in contact 
with other women employees or with 
women customers. Good examples 
are personnel, women’s merchandise, 
household furnishings, food, and ad- 
vertising. 

In the business world there are 
fields of specialization that are not 
business administration per se and 
in which women with good college 
educations and good experience back- 
grounds can find promotion. For 
these positions, secretarial training 
provides the entering wedge, and the 
woman proves her abilities as she 
gains experience on the job. Among 
these fields are journalism, publish- 
ing, language (both for government 
and foreign trade), radio, television, 
movies, arts, interior decoration, ad- 
vertising, psychology, personnel, and 
the sciences. Some of the best-pay- 
ing jobs obtained by the 1949 women 
graduates at Cornell University re- 
quired a combination of secretarial 
training with dietetics; with chemis- 
try; with textiles and clothing; with 
housing and design; with history of 
art; and with psychology. Other col- 
leges have experienced demand for 
similar combinations. None of these 
fields are within the scope of the 
school of business administration, but 
are found in colleges of liberal arts 
or home economics. 

While the typical liberal arts or 
home economics college makes no 
provision for graduates to obtain of- 
fice skills in college, on the other 
hand, the colleges of business ad- 
ministration erect barriers for their 
students. Not only are secretarial 
training programs in most schools of 
business hedged with prerequisites so 
that students from other colleges are 
usually barred from taking the pro- 
gram, but students enrolled in the 
secretarial programs have little time 
to specialize in courses offered in the 
liberal arts or home economics col- 
leges that would afford them excellent 
opportunities for promotion. 


Summary 


Women are making headway in 
the traditional business fields, as 
well as in jobs requiring a liberal 
arts, a scientific, or a home economics 
background. Secretarial training is 
helpful to women who seek their 
initial job in these fields because 
clerical work is basic to business 
operation. Promotion from clerical 


jobs depends upon the specialized 
training, personal attributes, and ex- 
perience background of the woman. 
The type of specialized training the 
college woman had in school is a sig- 
nificant factor in her initial employ- 
ment and in her opportunities for 
promotion. 


What Kinds of Education Are College 
Women Receiving for Business? 

To learn what kinds of education 
are now being offered to women 
planning to enter business, an analy- 
sis was made of three survey studies 
performed since 1940, Then the 1949 
issues of thirty college bulletins 
were examined to learn what changes 
had been made since the surveys were 
published. These analyses showed 
that some type of training for busi- 
ness is offered in nearly every col- 
lege admitting women students. 

Paul O. Selby,?? in making a sur- 
vey of the liberal arts college in 1943, 
found that 91 per cent of all state 
women’s colleges and 84 per cent of 
all state co-educational colleges offer 
secretarial training. He found, how- 
ever, that these colleges had restric- 
tions usually on the amount of aca- 
demic credit allowed for such 
courses. The typical accompaniment 
was elementary accounting and ele- 
mentary economics. 

A similar survey of the 55 member 
schools of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business was 
made by E. E. Hatfield?* in 1944. He 
found that all but 13 of the 55 mem- 
ber schools offered courses in  sec- 
retarial training. Nelia Fox** in a 
study completed in 1948, found that 
39 of the 55 offered a program in sec- 
retarial training, and that 27 (or 69 
per cent) of the schools offered a 
major or field of concentration. The 
typical program consisted of eight 
courses (four semesters of instruc- 
tion)—far too lengthy a program to 
combine easily with other major 
fields. Most colleges unfortunately 
have patterned their programs on 
those of the secondary schools. 

Using these three surveys as an in- 
dication, secretarial training has ad- 
mittedly become an important field 
in the job preparation for college 
women. But although such programs 
are offered in most women’s colleges 
and in large co-educational institu- 
tions, there are usually institutional 
and administrative barriers that pre- 
vent women from combining secre- 
tarial courses with other major fields. 
2 Paul O. Selby, “Shorthand and Typewriting in 
the Liberal Arts Colleges,’ Business Education 
World, September 1943, pages 11-13. 

23 E. E. Hatfield, ‘‘Collegiate Status of Secretarial 
Science Courses,” Business Education World, 
October 1944, pages 60-61. 

Nelia Fox, ‘Secretarial Courses in Collegiate 


Schools of Business,” Business Education World, 
February 1950, pages 270-273. 
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The first barrier is the one set up 
by most colleges of liberal arts 
against offering degree credit for 
secretarial courses. The woman 
graduate who wants to combine spe- 
cializations in languages, sciences, or 
literature with secretarial training 
must either do so after she finishes 
college or take a longer, heavier pro- 
gram during her four years of study. 
The schools of business, as previ- 
ously mentioned, have emphasized 
this schism between colleges by re- 
quiring that the students from liberal 
arts, who often take secretarial 
courses without credit, also meet cer- 
tain prerequisite courses in account- 
ing, economics, business English, 
business mathematics, and orienta- 
tion. The result is that the students 
are forced to choose between the 
liberal arts college and the school 
of business, rather than work out a 
combined program. 


The second barrier which has been 
set up by many schools of business 
is the necessity for secretarial stu- 
dents meeting the full requirements 
of the school of business on the same 
basis as the men students. In addition 
to the secretarial program, already 
burdened with 20 to 45 semester 
hours of instruction, depending upon 
the institution, the students must also 
complete the general business pro- 
gram. In addition, a field of special- 
ization in business administration or 
business management is usually re- 
quired for the degree. The effect of 
these requirements is that all of the 
advanced courses in business admin- 
istration have their quota of women 
students, many of whom never plan 
to use the material. The reason for 
attaching these requirements to the 
secretarial training programs and 
placing these programs in schools of 
business is that many of these pro- 
grams were introduced by schools 
of business during the depression 
years or else during World War II. 
Administrators at these times often 
had enrollment in mind as well as 
keeping requirements uniform for 
men and women students. 

While these requirements are de- 
sirable for women who want to en- 
ter the major business fields, the sec- 
retarial courses should serve a wider 
scope. Women, admittedly, need a 
different type of education for busi- 
ness than do men. Major fields in 
the liberal arts college or the home 
economics college many times offer 
them better opportunities for pro- 
motion than the traditional business 
subjects, where they must compete 
with men for advancement. 

Administrators might also bear in 
mind the criticisms of such concen- 
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trations of business courses that were 
made by the women graduates of 
one school.?? These women reported 
that the business curriculum offered 
to them gave them little preparation 
for family and community life. The 
two major criticisms made of their 


will work all of their lives; and some 
will return to business for various 
reasons in their mature years. Sec- 
retarial training gives the colleg: wo- 
man an entering wedge into business, 
but to obtain a secure, well-paid posi- 
tion, she must be promoted from the 


clerical field. 


Institutions of higher learning 
recognize the opportunities for wo- 
men in business by offering courses 
in secretarial training and admitting 
women to schools of business ad- 
ministration. The programs thai are 
now offered, however, should be re- 
viewed, consolidated, and __ better 
planned before they meet the real 
needs of college women. 


education were lack of general back- 
ground and difficulty in applying to 
community needs the material offered 
in the courses they took. 


Conclusion 


Many of the women now in col- 
lege will enter business after they 
are graduated. Some will work a 
year or two before marriage; some 


2% Brewington, op. cit., page 17. 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a de- 
sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter horizontally, space down sixteen 
single spaces from the top, set side margins at 15 and 93 and begin typing, line by 
line. Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" five times; "3 sp" means strike space bar 
three times, etc. Save time by using shift ‘lock. 


Line 


1—37sp, 2%, 11sp, 3% 

2—9sp, 2%, Isp, 9%, Tsp, 4%, Tsp, 3%, 3sp, 1% 

3—8sp, 4%, 5sp, 15%, 5sp, 2%, 6sp, 2%, 4sp, 2% 

4—9sp, 1%, 4sp, 21%, 2sp, 1%, S5sp, 2%, 1%, 3sp, 3% 

5—8sp, 3%, 2sp, 23%, Isp, 6%, 8sp, 3%, 3sp, 1% 

6—8sp, 4%, Isp, 5%, 2sp, 2%, 5sp, 2%, 3sp, 5%, Isp, 2%, 4sp, 2% 

7—9sp, 2%, 2sp, 5%, 2sp, 2%, 5sp, 2%, Z2sp, 10%, 4sp, 5%, 17sp, 3%, Isp, 1% 

8—8sp, 4%, Isp, 4%, 3sp, 2%, 5sp, 2%, 3sp, 7%, Isp, 2%, Bsp, 5%, 11sp, 5% 

9—B8sp, 4%, Isp, 4%, 3sp, 2%, 5sp, 2%, 3sp, 7%, 3sp, 1%, Ssp, 2%, S5sp, 5%, 2sp, 
9% 


10—9sp, 10%, Isp, 2% 5sp, 2%, 2sp, 13%, 2 sp, 2%, Isp, 7%, 2sp, 9%, Isp, 3% 
11—10sp, 27%, 8sp, 2%, 2sp, 18%, 2sp, 1% 
12—8sp, 8%, Isp, 14%, Isp, 7%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, 3sp, 16% 


13—7sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 12%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 
Isp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 4sp, 7%, 3sp, 9% 

14—6sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 
8%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 8sp, 2%, 3sp,2% 

15—6sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, bsp, 
2%, 4sp, 1%, 7sp, 1%, 7sp, 1% 

16—6sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 4sp, 6%, 2sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 
1%, 6sp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, 7sp,1% 

17—7sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 14sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 
ésp, 1%, 8sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 7sp, 1% 

18—8sp, 8%, 16sp, 7%, 7sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 7sp, 1% 

19—19%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 15%, Isp, 7%, Isp, 14%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 7% 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine, 
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ION 


PERSONALITY 


IS BACK 


by Harold J. Jones 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


ES, personality is back. I*unda- 

mentally, of course, it was never 
gone, but for several years from the 
standpoint of hiring stenographers, 
personality was just a wallflower re- 
ceiving little consideration. The war 
demand for stepped up production 
made stenographers (7) out of many 
girls who gallantly took over and 
kept the wheels of progress moving. 
No one was deceived, as to their 
ability, not even the girls themselves, 
and everyone was grateful. Of 
course, there were many good stenog- 
raphers, but at that time anyone could 
get a job. Conditions were reflected 
in the story you have heard which 
was widely in circulation; one of the 
largest employers of stenographers 
would take an applicant into a room 
containing a typewriter, a washing 
machine, and a lawn mower; if the 
girl knew which was the typewriter 
she got the job. 

Starting about two years ago, in 
our placement of high school girls, 
we were rather startled to hear the 
employer ask, “Is this girl depend- 
able, and will she get along with 
other workers in our office?” At first 
these questions were asked rather 
timidly, but last year they began to 
come right out in the open and ask 
quite frankly, “What kind of a per- 
sonality does this girl have?” or, “Is 
she courteous and is she mature.” 

This does not mean that there isn’t 
a strong demand for stenographers— 
the employer is still phoning us (re- 
member when we used to phone him, 
or put a good girl in an office for a 
month just for the experience, and 
with the hope he would eventually 
give her a job?) but now, once again, 
he is “personality conscious.” Yes, 
he still wants stenographers, but he 
thinks of his inventory, his costs, and 
he has his eyes on the horizon and is 
getting more selective. Once more 
We are putting more emphasis on per- 
sonality training and personality rat- 
ing; the students are again learning 
that if they want the better jobs they 
are going to have to pay more atten- 
tion to building desirable traits. This 
tightening up is a good thing; it 
shows an indication of a return to 
many worth-while qualities, and 
higher standards. Again, we are ask- 
ing ourselves, “Just what can we do 
about personality training ?” 
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Does Teaching Desirable Traits Cover 
More Than Personality? 

Personality training in high school 
would not eliminate all the evils in 
the world, we are sure of that. But 
just what could it conceivably do? 
By personality training we are think- 
ing of a class course in which every- 
thing possible would be done to teach 
desirable traits. If students knew 
and realized how their actions affect 
their own personality, would there be 


. once again, the employer is 
‘personality conscious’.'" He wants 
to study the "personality picture 

of applicants." 


any decrease in problem cases, in 
stealing, in rowdiness, and in van- 
dalism? Could we expect more re- 
gard for the rights of others, a de- 
sire to be courteous, an effort to get 
along with other people? 

A boy graduating from high school 
looked at his “personality picture,” 
made from the ratings of five dif- 
ferent teachers, and said, “If I had 
only known something about per- 
sonality a year ago, how it worked, 
and what my teachers were thinking, 
my personality picture would have 
been something I could have been 
proud of.” In other words he would 
have changed his actions and thus 
changed his personality. Turning this 
around; in an effort to improve his 
personality, he would have become a 
more desirable citizen. 

Would a girl brazenly cheat if she 
knew it would affect her personality ? 
Would students make an extra effort 
to be courteous if they knew their 
actions were forming a personality 
picture in the minds of others? Con- 
sider this incident—A girl standing 
by her locker, in the hall, was in- 
dustriously tearing paper into small 
pieces which fell to the floor. When 


asked by the lady custodian who was 
going to pick up the torn paper, she 
answered, ‘Why you are, of course, 
that’s what you get paid for.” Would 
the teaching of cultural refinement, 
as a part of personality, show this 
girl how such action reacts unfavor- 
ably, at the present time, at a future 
date, and even within herself ? 

Educators keep asking themselves 
what is it that we are not giving our 
students—we do not seem to build 
such things as respect for the rights 
of others, respect for property, and 
many other worth-while qualities 
which we would like to see them 
have, not only just in school, but for 
later life. Isn’t it true that we teach 
everything except “about ourselves.” 
Possibly some schools are doing a 
good job of this, but could it be that 
most of use are not teaching the 
“inside story,” the ethical values that 
we should be teaching? Personality 
training will not solve all problems, 
but any teacher who has taught, per- 
haps even one year, can give inci- 
dents in which good qualities or a 
lack of such qualities played an im- 
portant part. Even a positive sug- 
gestion in regard to habit formation 
sometimes is helpful. 

Let’s look at a simple incident 
(which sometimes becomes a moun- 
tain.) The simple thing of a boy or 
girl chewing gum in class. Possibly, 
all schools discourage gum chewing 
in classes, and many have rules 
against it; and of course many em- 
ployers do not tolerate it. Of course, 
there is nothing wrong with gum 
chewing if done at the proper time 
and place; but, in public does it, or 
does it not, affect personality ? 

Here is a true incident. Delores 
was an inveterate “gum chewer”; 
from morning until night she went 
about her work with a “wad” in her 
mouth. School rules, various methods 
of punishment meant nothing to De- 
lores. As far as gum chewing was 
concerned, she was a lost soul. And 
then, she took a three weeks’ course 
in personality training and got some 
new ideas. Eventually, she said, “‘I 
have stopped chewing gum in public. 
Why? Because it spoils my appear- 
ance; my face doesn’t look so good 
with my jaw moving up and down 
all the time. Teachers, and students 
would also rate me lower in dependa- 
bility, because when chewing gum I 
am deliberately breaking one of the 
school 1ules. It doesn’t help my per- 
sonality from the standpoint of cul- 
tural refinement. The uncultured, un- 
refined girl in the movies is always 
shown chewing gum. I wish I had 
known sooner that such little things 
do affect personality.” 
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At times, in many schools there is 
a “crime wave” of stealing or of van- 
dalism. Is it imagining too much to 
think that personality training might 
build enough self-respect wrthmr a 
person to keep him from participat- 
ing things? 


Shall We Teach It? 


What shall we do about the teach- 
ing of personality? Many schools 
do some teaching of this kind; but 
most of it is incidental, through 
homeroom work, club work, and by 
teachers who through various ways 
try to inculcate positive rather than 
negative qualities. But personality 
training, goes deeper than this,—it 
deals with the individual himself, and 
needs to be taught, specifically. 

The largeness of the subject, its 
many ramifications, and the word 
“Personality” itself make it a dif- 
ficult thing with which to work. Its 
simplicity of small details, which 
make up our daily life, confuse the 
issue. Naturally, there are other dif- 
ficulties : required courses, traditional 
courses, standardized curricula, and 
more traditions. Should personality 
training supplant some questionable 
traditional course? 


How Long A Course? 


Seniors, who have taken person- 
ality work from three to six weeks 
say they would like to have a whole 
semester course. Many have stated 
that it is the most valuable work 
they have ever taken. They always 
ask why it couldn’t be given earlier. 
Many teachers are interested. 

In today’s crowded curriculum, 
several classes offer some opportunity 
for direct personality teaching. Sec- 
retarial classes, definitely, should em- 
phasize such training. Many Home 
Economics classes do some work 
along this line. Typing IV classes 
have been taken over for three or 
four weeks for personality training. 
Many students progress very fast 
and can afford to spend some time 
on something other than typing. 
Sometimes they offer to do outside 
work in order to take personality 
training. 


Where Shall We Teach It? 


The answer lies, to some extent, 
with the interest and ability of the 
teacher. In working with adult 
groups and high school students it 
has been found that the more adult 
the group, the more interest is shown. 
Below a certain age, “personality” is 
not within the experience or necessity 
of the individual. In an experiment 
with different classes, it was found 
to hold little interest for those below 
the second semester of the sophomore 
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year. This would be the logical place 
for such training, leaving several 
semesters for a proving ground. 
However, such training can well be 
given above 10-2, with added interest, 
according to the age of the group. 


How Shall We Teach It? 


In almost everything, we start with 
a teacher example. This does not 
mean that she has to be an individual 
with a magnetic personality, or a 
graduate of a “charm school.” But, 
she should be interested in the subject 
and be able to work with students 
on an adult basis. 

Whenever personality is  men- 
tioned, many immediately think of 
personal appearance. This, of course, 
does not show an entire personality. 
Yet, personal appearance and good 
grooming must be considered, with 
‘care that they are not overempha- 
sized. Nevertheless, individuals have 
definitely given the impression of a 
changed personality and have made 
improvement in their business and 
social life, just by the changing of 
appearance alone. Whatever work is 
given first will somewhat depend 
upon conditions and the attitude and 
the maturity of the class. 


Let's Get A Personality Picture 


One of the first questions from 
students and adults is, ‘““What about 
my own personality ?” A “personality 
picture” creates interest, and gives 
an individual some personal problems 
to work on. It is made by rating 
an individual as to whether he is 
average, above average, or below 
average, on Dependability, Cultural 
Refinement, Ability To Get Along 
With Others, and other personality 
qualities. 

When students have worked to- 
gether, even for a few weeks, it has 
been found effective to have each 
student rated by any five undisclosed 
members of the class. Sometimes, 
this is backed up by a rating from 
five teachers who have known a stu- 
dent for at least a semester. With- 
out comparison, three out of five rat- 
ings will generally agree. 

The right attitude toward ratings 


must be built up through discussion; . 


personality ratings are not criticism, 
but opportunity for making improve- 
ment in certain phases of personality. 
They should not be rationalized, 
neither should a low rating affect 
one’s outlook on life (however, if the 
same rating is made by three or more 
it shows a definite opinion). A low 
rating does not indicate spite work 
(there is general agreement on rat- 
ings). To my knowledge, out of 
several hundred ratings, only one 


or two have indicated insincerity. An 
individual must learn and realiz: that 
anything other than a sincere, true 
rating affects his own personality, 

Everyone wants his “personality 
picture,” and will try to improve be- 
fore another rating is made a few 
months later. Many times, an in- 
dividual who has been rated low in 
such things as Dependability or Per- 
sonal Grooming will frankly ask, in 
class, ‘Just what should I do to im- 
prove?” 

Rating material may also be used 
for class discussion and bulletin 
board work. 

Naturally, discussion is necessary, 
Sometimes we question just talking 
about a subject ; however, this can be 
very beneficial by bringing out inci- 
dents and examples which show dif- 
ferent character traits. It is neces- 
sary to keep this on a class basis and 
not let certain students monopolize 
the discussion. Any discussion must 
also stay away from known_ per- 
sonalities. 

Personality articles taken from dif- 
ferent sources may be used. Every- 
one in the class should be on the 
lookout for different types of mate- 
rial. Articles may be found in Sun- 
day papers, ladies’ magazines, and in 
teen-age magazines. These may be 
read in class, discussed, and posted. 

A list of personality books may be 
compiled from the school and city 
library. Students do very nicely in 
making reports of the most interest- 
ing chapters, such as __ posture, 
clothing, colors, self-discipline, co- 
operation, cheerfulness, politeness, 
emotional stability, and sincerity. 

From all of the collection of ma- 
terial there should be a good bulletin 
board display of pictures, articles, 
and typed reports, Everyone should 
contribute to this. 

From the first class period stu- 
dents should keep a notebook divided 
into sections dealing with the dif- 
ferent facets of personality. It should 
contain their “personality picture,” 
their plan for improvement, and 
other personal information. The en- 
tire course should be built around ac- 
tions which show character traits, 
and how they react favorably or un- 
favorably upon the individual. 


Just as a “customers’ market”’ is 
coming back, so is a greater need for 
personality training for students who 
will be salesmen, stenographers, or 
businessmen. Personality training is 
as modern as auto driving, modern 
problems, or family living, and just 
as necessary, even at the expense of 
some outworn traditional subject. 
How important is personality train- 
ing? The answer—just as important 
as “Self.” 
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HEN you buy an automobile 

you expect certain things for 
the price you pay. In much the same 
manner the business man expects 
certain qualities in the college gradu- 
ate he “buys” or “rents.” The busi- 
ness man 
appointed when he fails to get his 
money's worth—particularly during 
the first year of service. On the 
other hand the typical college gradu- 
ate feels just the opposite way—feels 
that he is underpaid or that he is un- 
able to exercise his full potentiality. 
For many college graduates this re- 
sults in changing jobs two or three 
times within the first five years after 
graduation. 

Now the business man knows what 
he is doing when he hires a young 
man on a job and pays him for gain- 
ing experience at the expense of the 
company. Giving the man just out 
of college a post-graduate course— 
with high ‘“‘tuition” in reverse—is 
not an altruistic gesture. The em- 
ployer is making an investment from 
which he hopes to make a profit at 
some future time. 


What Does Business Look For When It 
Hires Graduates? 

There are two sets of qualities that 
personnel scouts look for when inter- 
viewing college seniors: personal 
characteristics and specific skills. 
Personal Characteristics 

The personal characteristics 
gleaned from personal interviews, 
references, and professors, are such 
things as: 

1. Industry and initiative. Is a 
fellow a self starter? Does he try to 
do more than he is supposed to do? 
Or does he get by on the very mini- 
mum? This trait is measured in 
part by a man’s grades, in part by his 
extra-curricular activities, and in part 
by impressions made on part-time 
employers and professors. 

2. Intelligence and common sense. 
Although these two terms are not 
synonymous they are usually used 
interchangeably. Where a_ distinc- 


9 From a talk before the student chapter of 
the Society for the Advancement of Management, 
Kent State University. 
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is not shocked or dis- 


PICK YOUR JOB— 
THEN SUCCEED IN IT* 


by Harold R. Nissley 


Cleveland Heights 
Ohio 


tion is made intelligence means the 
ability to analyze quickly new situa- 
tions whereas common sense usually 
refers to one’s ability to apply with 
maximum affectiveness his knowl- 
edge and intelligence to everyday 
situations. Obviously business looks 
for both of these when it employs a 
college man—a man who can think 
and apply his knowledge with opti- 
mum effectiveness to different situa- 
tions. 

3. Integrity and _ character. 
“Honesty is the best policy” is almost 
trite in business, yet the greater de- 
viation from this policy the more a 
person will have to make up for it in 
other characteristics. Regardless of 
how good a man’s grades were or 
how great his initiative, if he had to 
be constantly watched in matters of 
integrity, very few firms would be 
willing to station the necessary moni- 
tors to keep this man in line. It can 
be said in passing that for every 
“short cut” a man takes, he must be 
“in line” scores of times if he is to 
maintain the respect he desires. 

Very few people are dishonest or 
stupid enough to try to steal money 
or smart enough to get away with 
it. But honesty is far more subtle 
than the actual taking of money. It 
involves giving an employer 8 hours 
of work for 8 hours of pay—not 6, 
7, or even 7%. It involves telling 
both sides of a story, especially the 
negative side implicating yourself. It 
involves jumping into the center of a 
lambasting session and giving the 
“correct dope” on someone even if 
you don’t like him particularly. 
Specific Skills 

Specific skills sought by personnel 
scouts are: 

1. Particular major or course 
taken. Although a company may be 
primarily interested in hiring spe- 
cialists such as engineers or account- 
ants they are also interested in non- 
specialists—particularly so when a 
non-specialized candidate has experi- 
ence or character traits that are un- 
usual. Even the mind of a good 
personnel man can be changed if 
the proper approach is made. Wit- 
ness, for example, the following inci- 


dent that happened in the office of a 
large rubber company ten years ago: 
Joe COLLEGE ABOUT TO GRADUATE: “Sir, I 
came in to explore employment possibilities 
with you in June. I am getting a B.B.A. 
degree from Blank College, June 11.” 
EmpLoyMENT MAN (feet on desk, clean- 
ing fingernails): “Hmm, Blank College. 
Do they have much of a school down 
there?” 

J. C.: “Yes, I think so. I took my ac- 
counting from an excellent professor who 
was also a C.P.A. I had work under some 
other men who were equally qualified with 
years of business and industrial experience 
to support the textbook.” 

E. M. (still cleaning his nails) : “Well, so 
far we have been able to get most of our 
trainees from the eastern schools such as 
Harvard, Yale, and M.I.T. So why should 
we experiment with unknown quantities?” 
J. C.: “It’s my belief that the upper 10 per 
cent of the graduating class, of which I 
am a part, at Blank College will stack up 
very well with the lower 25 per cent at 
Harvard, Yale, or Princeton.” 

E. M. (feet coming from desk and nail file 
dropping into center drawer): “Joe, 
think you have something there. Spe- 
cifically where do you believe you might 
fit into this organization—what could you 
do for us that would make both of us 
happy ?” 

Jor: “From what little selling experience 
T’ve had, I believe I’d like to get into sell- 
ing ultimately. But first I believe I'd like 
some factory experience so that I know 
what I’m talking about when trying to sell 
a purchasing agent an order for truck 
tires.” 

To make a long story short, Joe 
was hired and from last accounts was 
doing a bang-up job for this large 
company. 

2. Grades and especially percentile 
class ranking are significant. A “B” 
average, for example, is not nearly 
as important to an employment man 
as a ranking in the upper quintile 
of a class of 140. 

It should be mentioned that many 
a “C” or “D” student has been hired 
in competition with honor-roll class- 
mates. These fellows either have had 
superior personalities that quickly 
and permanently won them friends or 
they worked hard at getting a job 
(e.g. studied the financial, marketing, 
or manufacturing processes of a par- 
ticular company before going for em- 
ployment so that they could come 
forth with a convincing answer when 
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the employment manager asked them, 
“What can you do for this com- 


pany 


What Does Business Expect of College 
Graduates? 

1. Business expects a new man to 
do what he is told to do—after he is 
clear on what his assignment is. The 
typical college graduate comes to 
business with a lot of ideas of how 
big or little business should be run. 
Most of these ideas are sound when 
applied to a particular set of cir- 
cumstances. But seldom are all of 
the variables present to the same de- 
gree in two sets of circumstances. 
Unless, therefore, his ideas are timed 
properly to yield successful results 
his ideas are not accepted and he has 
accomplished nothing except to waste 
the time of executives within and 
outside his department. 

Many times the boss will take time 
to go into a detailed explanation of 
what is behind every order or sug- 
gestion. When he does, the new em- 
ployee should consider he is getting 
the private tutoring services of an 
older and more experienced (though 
not necessarily a smarter) man than 
himself. 

2. Business expects a_ college 
graduate to mature and improve with 
age. If the boss has not called in 
the new employee at the end of six 
months to talk over his progress, he 
should go in to see the boss and find 
out what he can do to increase his 
value to the company. This should 
be done even when an unexpected 
raise has been received. 

The boss might suggest a night 
course in some strange field such as 
dramatics ; although he may not state 
the exact reason he does this it may 
be to help overcome shyness in ap- 
pearing before people. He will sel- 
dom mention something which he be- 
lieves is beyond the ability of the 
worker to deliver. When he gives 
advice—either solicited or unsolicited 
—he usually does so for the good of 
the individual. This advice should be 
taken in a spirit of gratitude, not re- 
sentment, even though this advice 
might be given bluntly. 

A boss is as anxious to have 
a new worker succeed on the job as 
the worker himself. There ate sev- 
eral reasons for this: (1) In most 
cases the boss pulled stronger for this 
person during the interviewing stages 
than he did for others; he is, there- 
fore, his “protege.” (2) The boss 
follows a_ policy of enlightened 
selfishness when he puts up with 
some nonsense and even encourages 
a new employee after blunders, for 
he knows that he would have to go 
through the same trial-and-error peri- 


od with some one else. Part of this 
pride comes in doing a job well. An 
important part of an employer’s job 
is to bring the worker along to the 
point where others will respect him 
and his work. So the new employee 
can help himself and his boss by doing 
his job the way his boss wants it done 
—unless he can convince him of a 
better way (if he can’t convince him 
either he did a poor selling job or his 
idea was not good for this particular 
time or department). 

3. Business likes loyalty up and 
down the line. There are a lot of 
things that business does which do 
not measure up to ethical standards. 
This is not the fault of the company ; 
it is the fault of certain individuals. 
Before criticizing these individuals 
or the company it is a good plan to 
do three things: (a) take a good look 
at oneself in various respects (not 
just the one you have just found 
fault with) ; (b) do nothing but wait 
and see what happens, for many 
suspicions disappear when the full 
story unfolds itself ; (c) see what can 
be done to help the individual or the 
company in a constructive way. 

4. Business men, like housewives 
(and college graduates), like bargains. 
Like the housewife who returns to 
the same merchant time after time, 
the business man tends to favor the 
young man (or woman) who is con- 
tributing more than his share or more 
than he is supposed to. Not always 
is extra effort rewarded; but gener- 
ally it is. However, it is not enough 


for one to work an occasional : xtra 
evening or Saturday to win the -ilent 
approval of those watching him. for 
these occasional times frequently add 
up to less time than the times of ‘oaf- 
ing or illness. So the employe 
should be given more than he is pay- 
ing you for—consistently—and ‘nore 
often than not he will eventually 
come through with more financia! and 
non-financial rewards than cai be 
secured elsewhere. 


Conclusions 


The young college graduate should 
try to pick out the kind of work he 
would like to do and the industry or 
company he would like to work for, 
He will seldom get exactly what he 


_wants; but he must remember the 


employer seldom gets exactly what 
he wants in a new man or woman. 

He will make progress with his 
first employer in direct proportion to 
his industry or initiative, intelligence 
and common sense, integrity and 
character, specific skills  de- 
veloped at college and through pre- 
vious work experiences. 

His progress will not only depend 
upon these personal characteristics 
and specific skills but will also de- 
pend on how well he follows instruc- 
tions, how fast he “catches on” and 
uses his own ideas and initiative, how 
loyal he is to the company and his 
fellow workers, and how much more 
he tries to give his employer in serv- 
ices above the amount he is being 
paid. 


—_> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we've received and on the last page you'll find an answer by 


L. E. Taber, Los Angeles, California. 


What qualifications must the begin- 


ning teacher of accounting possess? 


—_> 
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RATING APPLICANTS FOR TYPING JOBS 


HE purpose of this article is to 

-emove a popular misconception 
concerning the so-called speed-per- 
minute basis for evaluating the skill 
of applicants for typing jobs. 

The only true measure of a typist’s 
value is the quality and quantity of 
the finished work that comes from his 
machine in an actual office situation 
when typing the kind of material 
that a specific office regularly requires 
of its typists. No other satisfactory 
basis for rating typing skill has ever 
been devised. 

The “speed tests” which purport 
to measure a typist’s speed are mean- 
ingless, because they measure nothing 
—neither speed nor skill. Our em- 
phasis in Lewis and Clark High 
School typing classes is on the tech- 
niques that produce in a given stu- 
dent all the skill he is capable of de- 
veloping in typing the kind and 
quality of material required in busi- 
ness offices. 


The Truth About Typing Speed Tests 

When competition began to be a 
serious factor in the distribution of 
typewriters, a certain typewriter 
manufacturing company advertised 
that the keys of its typewriter could 
be operated faster than human hands 
and fingers could move. A stroking 
machine had been devised to prove 
the statement. 

But there was nothing spectacular 
or dramatic about a machine that 
operated another machine, so another 
typewriter manufacturer conceived 
the idea of the competitive speed con- 
test, in which human fingers would 
strike the keys in competition with 
other speedy fingers from all over the 
country. 

Prizes of various kinds, including 
free typewriters and free trips to the 
national contests’ were offered, and 
typists began to practice overtime. 
Since the most awe inspiring part of 
operating a typewriter at high speed 
seemed to be keeping the carriage in 
continuous motion, special contest 
material consisting of short words 
and long full-page-and-longer para- 
graphs was prepared; and thousands 
of hours were spent in learning to 
slap the carriage back in less time 
than it takes to wink an eye. 

Teachers, swept along with the 
tide, fearful of losing caste with their 
principals, held watches and clocks 
over the heads of their pupils and 
shouted go and stop in an atmosphere 
as tense as that at a horse race or at 
a big bowl football game. Typing 
departments set up speed require- 
ments for passing grades. 
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Typing students lost interest in 
typing letters, invoices, tabulated and 
rough-draft material, outlines, and 
miscellaneous other kinds of work. 
If test material contained any punc- 
tuation besides commas and periods, 
a few capital letters, and a figure or 
two, typing contestants frowned ; and 
if a parenthesis sign or a dollar mark 
crept in, it was downright unfair to 


"The only true measure of a typist's value..." 


the contestant. As “speed” went up, 
accuracy went down, and_ errors 
soared into the stratosphere. 

Business men, impressed with all 
the hullabaloo and naturally expect- 
ing efficiency along with speed, de- 
manded typists who could write 60 
or more words a minute. Teachers 
meanwhile were pitting this group 
against that, and the spirit of the con- 
test permeated the atmosphere wher- 
ever typewriters were found. 

According to a scheme perfected 
by 1924 for rating contestants, an 
average word consisted of 4 letters 
and a space, or 5 strokes. A penalty 
of 50 strokes, 10 words, was de- 
ducted for each error. Other rules 
were standardized and_ published 
throughout the land. ‘Bigger and 
better” became the slogan of the con- 
test makers; “faster and faster,” that 
of the schools. Manufacturers of 
typewriters supplied free contest ma- 
terial, and textbook writers crammed 
their books with speed, speed, speed! 

Results? Mediocre typists, armed 
with certificates and lapel buttons 
proclaiming speeds of 60 and up, 
poured out of the schools by the 
thousands and headed for business 
offices. Business men found that 


“speedy” typists hit the wrong keys 
so often and knew so little about 
what business required of typists, 
that their finished work was all too 
frequently a dead loss. Then a cry 
went up for a different brand of 
typist: “We want accurate typists, 
who can type the kind of material 
found in the business world, who can 
arrange their work attractively on 
the page, who understand that the 
personality of business is reflected in 
the quality of the letters it sends out, 
whose vocabulary includes words of 
more than one or two syllables.” 
Then the more thoughtful typing 
teachers began to discover (1) that 
speed tests and timed writings are 
definitely detrimental to the learning 
process and should be eliminated 
completely from all typing instruc- 
tion, and (2) that not only are speed 
tests and timed writing harmful in 
themselves, but they also steal the 
classroom time that should be spent 
in learning and doing other kinds of 


typing. 
Some Interesting Figures on Speed Tests 


The results, taken at random, of 
6 successive “International Typewrit- 
ing Contests” show errors by 
“world’s champion typists” as_fol- 
lows: in 1925 Tangora made 42 er- 
rors in the hour; 1926—Hossfield, 
51; 1927—Hossfield, 29; 1928—Tan- 
gora, 47; 1929—Hossfield, 21; and 
1930—Hossfield, 24. The average 
was 35 errors per hour. In an 8- 
hour day in a business office, this 
would mean 280 errors. Of course 
every error would have to be erased. 
At the rate of 30 seconds per erasure 
(which would be remarkable speed 
when carbon copies are being made), 
it would take 2 hours and 20 minutes 
to make the necessary corrections— 
more than % of the business day. Js 
this kind of typing of any value 
whatsoever to anybody anywhere? 

Typing teachers who still conduct 
speed tests usually “allow” 5 errors 
in a 10-minute test. At this rate, the 
typist in an 8-hour business day 
would make 240 errors—one error 
every 2 minutes. IVhat kind of jobs 
are students being measured for in 
tests which allow them to make errors 
at such a tremendous rate? 

The school sales manager of one 
of the typewriter manufacturers most 
active in promulgating national speed 
contests now has this to say about 
speed contests : 

“Speed contests of this kind have 
less value in terms of general office 
typing and in terms of what is ordi- 
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narily required of the average typing 
student after graduation than popu- 
lar conception attaches to them. The 
man who wins the 500 mile automo- 
bile race in Indianapolis on Memorial 
Day is not necessarily the best all- 
round driver in private life. The horse 
that wins the Kentucky Derby would 
not be of much value as a working 
horse on the farm. The performer 
who can finger the keyboard of a 
piano faster than anybody else is not 
the one who draws the largest audi- 
ence in the concert hall.” 


A Direct Method of Rating Applicants 


What, then, shall be the personnel 
officer’s procedure in determining the 
fitness of an applicant for a typing 
job? The following direct method 
is highly recommended as being sane, 
workable, effective, and fair to the 
applicant. 

After the initial interview, the per- 
sonnel manager or an assistant should 
(1) put the applicant at ease by 
showing her where to dispose of her 
wraps; (2) place at her disposal a 
typewriter and typing materials, in- 
cluding a regulation application blank, 
plain paper, carbon paper, second 
sheets, and an eraser; (3) ask her to 
fill out on the typewriter the appli- 
cation blank and to type a formal let- 
ter of application with carbon copy, 
giving (a) such personal details as 
age, weight, health, family status, tele- 
phone number, etc., (b) general edu- 
cation, *(¢) special preparation for 
the kind of work applied for, (d) 
experience in this and allied kinds of 
work ; (4) ask for three references— 
persons who know of her personal at- 
titudes and characteristics, her educa- 
tion, and her job qualifications. 

While the applicant is at the type- 
writer, all members of the office staff, 
including the manager, should go 
about their usual work just as though 
the applicant were already a part of 
the staff. When she finishes her typ- 
ing, the applicant should take the 
papers to the proper person, where 
she will be told that she will be noti- 
fied as soon as a decision is reached. 


Evaluating the Direct Method of 
Rating Applicants 

By means of the direct method 
above referred to, the personnel man- 
ager has had an opportunity to see 
the applicant in action, to visualize 
her as a possible addition to his staff, 
to estimate the potential quantity and 
quality of her output, and to consider 
whether she would fit satisfactorily 
into his organization. 

In filling out the application blank 
and typing the letter of application, 
the applicant has had opportunity to 
show something of her poise and 
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emotional, nervous, and physical re- 
actions to environment and to demon- 
strate her skill in some of the most 
important operational skills ; namely : 

1. Handling materials 

2. Using variable line spacer in 
typing on lines 

3. Making carbon copies 

4. Typing accuracy and _ relative 
speed of output 

5. Skill in making corrections (in 
case she made errors) 

6. Correct letter form and _place- 
ment 


7. Ability to compose at the type- 
writer 

8. Neatness in replacing unused 
materials 

9. Awareness of proprieties 11 re- 
approaching manager’s desk 

The author recommends that per- 
sonnel managers compare the above 
discussed direct method with what- 
ever method may be in use for rating 
typists. It is believed that the di- 
rect method will prove superior to 
any other with which the author is 
familiar. 


WOMEN IN 


Women occupy positions on every level 
of the executive scale is the conclusion of 
a survey of women executives in retailing 
conducted by Karl Gerstenberg and 
Dart Ellsworth, faculty members of the 
School of Retailing, New York University. 
The study covered 119 leading department 
and specialty stores, employing 6,910 execu- 
tives. 

Today, the survey disclosed, women have 
almost equal chances with their male com- 
petitors to win coveted promotions to a 
proportionately large number of executive 
positions in the retailing field. The stores 
cooperating in the survey indicated that, 
relatively, they have added over twice as 
many women as men to their executive 
staffs during the last ten years. Women 
are currently represented as buyers, fash- 
ion co-ordinators, auditing-department man- 
agers, training directors, personnel direc- 
tors, advertising managers, merchandise 
managers, and right on up to the top man- 
agement level. 

In the 119 stores contacted, it was re- 
vealed that women constitute over 43 per 
cent of the current executive personnel and 
occupy positions in 25 of the 27 job classi- 
fications listed. Of the major operating 
divisions, the percentage of feminine execu- 
tives is highest in the merchandise divi- 
sion (48.8 per cent) and lowest in general 
administration (4.4 per cent). Women 
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practically monopolize the executive classi- 
fications of fashion co-ordinator (97.9 per 
cent), comparison-department manager 
(96.1 per cent), and training director (83.3 
per cent). They occupy a majority per- 
centage of the positions as auditing de- 
partment manager (68.1 per cent), employ- 
ment manager (60.3 per cent), special 
events co-ordinator (57.1 per cent), buyer 
(53.1 per cent), and personnel director 
(52.3 per cent). 

On the other hand, the survey found, 
women hold no positions in the executive 
classifications of general manager, and gen- 
eral merchandise manager. In addition, 
they hold less than 5 per cent of the po- 
sitions as store manager, controller, presi- 
dent, treasurer, and display manager. 

Twenty-four publicity directors, three 
store managers, three controllers, ten secre- 
taries, three treasurers, and three presi- 
dents are women in the stores surveyed. 
These are positions of higher executive re- 
sponsibility calling for vision and leader- 
ship. Although only one of the figures, 
the twenty-four publicity directors, repre- 
sents a sizable percentage of the total 
executives found in the classification, it is 
definite proof, the survey concludes, that 
women can rise to these higher levels of 
executive responsibility and function ac- 
ceptably if given the opportunity. 


WHO 


If you have supposed that women buy 80 
per cent of the goods consumed by the 
family, you have been misled by a legend 
which has been prevalent in this country 
for more than 20 years. 

A recent survey made by Paul D. Con- 
verse, professor of marketing at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Merle Crawford, 
assistant in marketing, shows that actually 
women buy only 55 per cent of the goods 
for the home, and mere man buys 30 per 
cent on his own responsibility. Shopping 
together man and wife make 11 per cent. 
of the purchases and junior 4 per cent. 

Applying these percentages to 1948 pur- 
chases of consumption goods, Professor 
Converse finds the children of the United 
States in the ranks of big busiress, spend- 
ing approximately five billion dollars. 

The results of the survey are reported in 
Current Economic Comment, quarterly 
magazine of the U. of I. Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Research, just pub- 
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lished. Earlier surveys by Professor Con- 
verse had indicated the error in the 80 
per cent estimate for women, and_ the 
present survey was designed to provide a 
wider geographical base than had_ been 
available previously. 

Questionnaires from market students, 
totalling 1225 in all, from the University of 
Illinois, the University of Alabama, the 
University of Miami (Florida), the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, New York University, 
the University of Pittsburgh, and_ the 
University of Washington were examined. 

In the sampling used by Converse and 
Crawford, no very great difference in buy- 
ing habits according to size of income was 
observed. About six per cent of those re- 
plying were from low-income (less than 
$2,500) families and relatively few from 
farm families. Large and medium-sized 
cities were represented as well as small 
cities (10,000 to 100,000 in population) and 
small towns of 1,000 to 10,000. 
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BASIC BUSINESS IN 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


by Willard C. Hyatt 


Midwest Business College 
Chicago, Illinois 


S time goes on it becomes increas- 

ingly obvious that even the private 
business school does not place all of 
its students in office positions. Those 
who are placed in secretarial positions 
are often lacking in basic business 
information and in background, so 
much so that they are handicapped 
in their efforts for promotion. 

The program of common learnings 
should be of special value in the 
private business college where so 
many of the students are of unequal 
backgrounds. The basic business 
course could well serve both an ex- 
ploratory and a remedial purpose. 
Nearly all business college students 
are lacking in fundamental mathe- 
matical and spelling ability, and are 
often weak in grammar. Little can 
be accomplished in the skill subjects 
until these difficulties are removed. 

During the introductory course the 
student has an opportunity to try out 
various skills, and in this way dis- 
cover his aptitudes for later skill 
building. For pupils taking the eigh- 
teen months accounting course, for 
example, much of this basic subject 
matter will be covered, but a great 
deal of this basic background ma- 
terial usually has been eliminated 
from the secretarial course. 

Most texts in secretarial practice 
give little if any space to such topics 
as business organization, corpora- 
tions, partnerships, mortgages, insur- 
ance, trusts and trust funds, social se- 
curity, income tax, stocks and bonds, 
and business psychology. Yet a secre- 
tary must know much about business 
in general. 

To remedy this lack of general in- 
formation, the regular course in sec- 
retarial practice might well be sup- 
plemented by special reports and 
talks by outside business men repre- 
senting the various fields of business 
not covered by the text. Many firms 
are glad to do this as part of their 
advertising policy. 

Whether such a course should be 
required of all entering the college 
or whether it should be confined to 
the secretarial students only can be 
determined by results obtained after 
a period of careful experimentation. 
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Course Content and Procedure 


This basic course should be related 
to the private school needs and should 
include such subjects as fundamen- 
tals of business principles, business 
mathematics, and business law. Busi- 
ness psychology and personnel, filing 
and indexing, and economics should 
also be included. 

The time to be devoted to this 
basic course can best be determined 
after it has been tried out on an 
experimental basis and made to fit 
into the twelve and eighteen months 
course. It would seem that this sub- 
ject matter could best be presented 


Courtesy Bristol-Myers Co. 
. .. more people are discharged from posi- 
tions because of behavior and personality 
problems than from any other cause." 
as a seminar in groups sitting around 
a table with the secretarial training 
instructor doing most of the teach- 
ing. There should be a lecture period 
followed by a discussion and labora- 
tory period. For the sake of variety, 
original projects and socialized dis- 
cussion groups could be carried on 
under the direction of student lead- 
ers. 

Students might be guided into this 
general course. Those who are not 
enrolled definitely for a vocational 
course and who are undecided as to 
what they want to do, would greatly 
benefit by taking this course. 

The text material should be se- 
lected from a variety of books and 
pamphlet material and used on the 
basis of both assigned and extra 
reading projects. 

In so far .as possible, all factual 
teaching in basic business should be 
visual in nature, as students tend to 


remember what they see longer and 
better than what they hear. All points 
should be illustrated, and the pupils 
should be urged to bring in illustra- 
tions that relate to each unit in ques- 
tion. For example, graphs might be 
exhibited showing various phases of 
the stock and bond market as well as 
picturing certain aspects of eco- 
nomics that touch on our everyday 
life. Scrapbooks consisting of out- 
side clippings and source material 
help to supplement the textbook, in- 
crease student interest, and make the 
course more practical through its 
many contacts with lifelike situations. 
Outside demonstrations on the wire 
recorder and the electric typewriter 
and other business machines help 
both the advertiser and the classroom. 
In addition to these aids, students 
might be urged to engage in original 
projects and research. Those with 
ability in art might draw original 
graphs, cartoons, diagrams, and 
charts. Some might write advertis- 
ing copy and an original play illus- 
trating some unit. If the school has 
a picture projector there is no end 
to the visual material that can be ob- 
tained. 
Psychology and Personnel Unit 

Part of this basic course should be 
devoted to adjustment to the job, 
brought about by a knowledge of the 
vast amount of valuable information 
to be obtained from the fields of 
business psychology and_ personnel. 
It is common knowledge that more 
people are discharged from positions 
because of behavior and personality 
problems than from any other cause. 
Anything that we can do in school to 
enable the student to make proper vo- 
cational adjustments, to improve his 
personality, and to learn how to get 
along with others, will be the best 
possible job insurance. The worker 
in business needs to know something 
about those psychological principles 
and mechanisms which will enable 
him to better understand himself and 
others, as well as how to adjust to 
the business situation around him. 
He needs also, above all things, to 
know how to get along with his boss 
and with his fellow workers. This 
information and ability will probably 
mean more to him in the long run 
than will many of the skills he will 
develop in school. 

Most of the texts in business psy- 
chology are too technical for the aver- 
age office worker. They aim more at 
the supervisory field of business, and 
are therefore not practical in their 
treatment of the everyday problems 
of the office worker. To meet this 
need it would seem feasible to obtain 
a list of the most common problems 
from workers on the job, and to make 
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these actual questions the bzsis of in- 
formal discussion and lecture in the 
class. Students might also submit 
questions that they would like to have 
discussed during the course. With 
this organization there would be no 
regular text, but rather reference 
books as source material for the va- 
rious common problems to be ana- 
lyzed. 

Nearly all of these common prob- 
lems will be centered about per- 
sonality and personality adjustments. 
The following types of topics might 
provide a basic core: 


1, What should one do about an uncon- 
genial boss and difficult fellow employees ? 

2. How should one go about asking for 
a raise? 

3. How may one avoid the fatigue that 
comes from monotony and boredom? 

4. What should one do about fear of the 
boss and discharge? Distractions from 
noise ? 

5. What are the rules for mental and 
physical efficiency on the job? 

6. How should one go about finding and 
holding a job? 

7. What is good interview technique? 
What adjustments should be made to added 
responsibility and increased competition on 
the job? 

8. How should one take and give orders? 

9. How may one go about developing a 
good business personality ? 

10. What are the rules for mental 
health in business situations, and how can 
they be applied ? 


11. How should one deal with personal- 
ity maladjustments ? 


_ 12. What is conditioning and_recondi- 
tioning, and how may it be brought about? 


13. How may one “sell himself” to 
others; make friends; persuade others ? 


In private business schools stu- 
dents should be given much practice 
in writing good application letters, 
and should have several laboratory 
sessions in practicing the interview, 
with various students acting as the 
interviewer, and the balance of the 
class acting as critics. This work 
may be made more interesting by en- 
gaging various outside speakers such 
as: a psychiatrist, a lawyer, a psy- 
chologist, an employer, personnel di- 
rector. Most of these professional 
people will gladly donate their serv- 
ices for the cause of education and 
possible advertising. 

In these days of uncertainty there 
is no asset like that of security, and 
there is no security aside from self 
security. Anything that we can do 
to make that self more secure will 
reap daily dividends. The psychology 
and personnel course is designed to 
meet just that need. Students are led 
to make the adjustments and_re- 
adjustments so necessary to obtain 
and to keep the job that is best suited 
to each individual according to 
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his particular interests and aptitudes. 
This is the type of education most 
needed to insure the habits of growth 
and maturity which alone can make 
for lasting happiness and fulfillment. 


Law and Mathematics Unit 


The material to be used in the basic 
core for law and mathematics should 
be determined by need, after a survey 
indicates which portions of the usual 
course are most used by the largest 
number of people, both in and out of 
the business office. This investiga- 
tion might be made through the use 
of the questionnaire and the inter- 
view in the local business organiza- 
tions. This course among other topics 
will no doubt include a discussion of 
negotiable instruments, property, 
agency, contracts, buying and selling, 
insurance and employer-employee re- 
lationships. The mathematics core 
should include insurance, markups, 
interest, loans, invoices, percentage, 
payroll, income tax, simple cash ac- 


counts, bank reconciliation, and a 
review of fundamental processe:. 


Economics Unit 


The units on economics should ap- 
proach the subject from the siand- 
point of consumer education with the 
following topics serving as samples: 


1. Buying and selling real estate, 

2. How to make your money go 
further. 

3. New product? Cheek your imar- 
ket first. 

4. What a young man should do 
with his money. 

5. How to buy life insurance. 

6. Rent or buy—which? 

7. Plan your estate now. 

8. How to buy stocks and bonds, 

9. How to buy advertised products, 

10. Don’t waste your advertising 
dollar. 

11. How to invest. 

12. How borrow 
money. 


business 
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BUNNY 
By Bernice Jankowski 
P. J. Jacobs High School 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


This design was first outlined lightly 
with pencil and then the pencil out- 
lines were typed over with a variety 
of keyboard characters, including the 
period, quotation mark, asterisk, and 
"s". To bring about the curved 
areas it was necessary to use the 
variable line spacer and to control 
the horizoatal movement of the carri- 
age by half-spacing. The black areas 
are the result of striking the letter 
"s" over and over again until the 


desired effect was obtained, 


This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 


in later issues of this magazine. 


XXXXXXXX 
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OFFICE PRACTICE FOR THE ADVANCED 
ACCOUNTING STUDENT 


Are your accounting graduates 
ashanied to use their client’s mechan- 
ical office aids—because they don't 
know how? 

The mechanization of the office is 
no longer a budding trend, but a 
blossomed reality. Innumerable sur- 
veys have heralded the introduction 
and gradual victory of machine over 
hand methods in the office—from 
mail handling to cost analyses. The 
manufacture of office machines and 
equipment has become a major in- 
dustry with sales (including service 
but not furniture and accessories) of 
almost one billion dollars in 1948 
alone. 

Business education, on the second- 
ary level, has generally recognized 
this metamorphosis and has taken 
steps to prepare its students accord- 
ingly. A business curriculum in a 
city high school is considered inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory unless it in- 
cludes a_ well-equipped office ma- 
chines course. At the same time, 
secondary school commercial teach- 
ers have become more realistic in 
their presentations. Bookkeeping is 
taught through the aid of elaborate 
practice sets, using bound journals 
and ledgers and facsimiles of busi- 
ness forms. Familiarity and/or sal- 
able skills are developed in the use 
of adding and calculating machines 
even in the small high school. 


Need for Machine Training 


It is on the college level that the 
tremendous lag exists between actual 
business conditions and classroom 
teaching. The average accounting 
graduate is bewildered and confused 
on his initial job as a junior accoun- 
tant. He no longer is handed a 
mimeographed sheet containing a 
narrative of the business transac- 
tions for the period. He no longer 
sees the old familiar bound journal 
and ledger. He knows little or noth- 
ing about Kardex files, manifold 
forms, “floating” carbons, ledger 
cards, peg board slips, proof sheets, 
punched cards, etc. He is too em- 
barrassed to use an adding or cal- 
culating machine to total columns or 
check extensions. He knows nothing 
of machine accounting and is baffled 
and lacks assurance and confidence 
while working on an audit. 

In an auditing class that I at- 
tended recently at a large and fa- 
mous university, the instructor (a 
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by Irving Kleiman 


Graduate Assistant 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


successful C.P.A. with many years 
of experience) warned his students 
not to use their client’s adding and 
calculating machines while auditing 
the books and business papers. He 
claimed that the client would develop 
an unfavorable attitude towards the 
accounting firm if he saw one of the 
junior accountants operate those ma- 
chines which his employees  skill- 
fully operate for a much smaller sal- 
ary. The instructor preferred to have 
his men do their work in the tradi- 
tional manner using the old reliable 
pencil and paper. The situation is 
real and the problem is common to 
many practitioners in the field. The 
instructor’s solution, however, is a 
complete denial of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Would it not be better to solve 
the problem by preparing our new 
junior accountants to operate these 


machines and use them to advan- 


tage? 

If our graduate works with large 
concerns which use machine systems 
he should be familiar with those sys- 
tems. If his clients are small con- 
cerns, he must be in a position to 
offer valuable managerial advice. He 
must recognize the need for machine 
applications with its economies when 
and where there is such a need. He 
must serve as a combination auditor, 
tax advisor, efficiency expert, and 
systems consultant. 

Certainly, if he is to succeed in 
his profession, the novice accountant 
will acquire this knowledge and skill 
on the job. Is it not, however, the 
duty and obligation of the collegiate 
school of business to at least ac- 
quaint him with these machines and 
procedures as a part of his voca- 
tional training ? 

The accounting departments of 
our schools of commerce should pro- 
vide the necessary transitional ex- 
periences between the traditional 
hand methods used in instruction in 
the theory courses and the machine 
systems used in actual business. 
They should develop familiarity and 
some capability within their students 
in the use of adding, calculating, and 
other labor-saving machines. This 


can be accomplished only by means 
of a special “finishing” course for 
accounting majors, offered (prefer- 
ably) in the senior year concurrently 
with the theoretical accounting sys- 
tems course. 


Objectives of Course 


The objectives of such a course 
would be: 

1. To integrate knowledges, skills, 
understandings, and abilities pre- 
viously acquired. 

2. To give the student adequate 
practice in the practical use of office 
machines and business forms. 

a. To develop to a reasonable de- 
gree, some skills and abilities 
in the use of adding and cal- 
culating machines. 

b. To develop understanding, ap- 
preciation and familiarity with 
bookkeeping, billing, and ac- 
counting machines. 

3. To have the students under- 
stand the basic problems of planning, 
organizing, and administering the 
various activities of the business 
office. 

4. To have the students acquire a 
concept of those habits, abilities, and 
personal qualifications which are es- 
sential in the accounting profession. 

5. To apply new and previously 
acquired knowledges and _ skills in 
practical office situations. 

6. To develop understandings and 
familiarity with machine applications 
of bookkeeping and accounting oper- 
ations. 


Organization of Course 


Ideally, the course should be di- 
vided into two semesters; the first 
term specializing on adding and cal- 
culating machines, the second term 
specializing on bookkeeping and bill- 
ing machines. 

During the first half of each term 
the class would operate on the rotary 
plan, i.e., the students would be con- 
tinuously assigned to various ma- 
chines according to a prepared sched- 
ule. While working on a specific ma- 
chine, they would develop the basic 
understandings and abilities through 
practice material prepared by the 
machine manufacturers and work- 
books published by business educa- 
tors in the field. 

During the second half of each 
term the class would operate as an 
integrated office practice laboratory. 
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(Above) (Below) 
REPRESENTATIVE EQUIPMENT FOR THE FIRST REPRESENTATIVE EQUIPMENT FOR THE SECOND 
TERM TERM 
ADDING AND CALCULATING BOOKKEEPING, BILLING AND ACCOUNTING r 
MACHINES MACHINES c 
Top, left to right: Remington Rand Printing Calculator, Top, left to right: Monroe Desk Model Bookkeeping 
Underwood Sundstrand 10 Key Adding-Listing Ma- Machine, National Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machine, 
chine, Felt and Tarrant Comptometer (Key Driven). Remington Rand Accounting Machine. Bottom, left to 
Bottom, left to right: Monroe Semi-Automatic Caleu- right: Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machine, 
lator, Burroughs Full Bank Adding-Listing Machine, | Underwood-Elliot-Fisher Accounting Machine, Bur- 
Friden Automatic Calculator (Rotary Driven). roughs Billing Machine. 
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The knowledges and skills developed 
earlier would be applied to business 
situations through the use of various 
media and forms designed for a fic- 
titious concern. The class would act 
as «employees for this imaginary en- 
terprise. Instead of being assigned 
to a machine, they would be ‘“em- 
ploy ed” in the billing, order and pric- 
ing, general ledger, accounts receiv- 
able, accounts payable departments 
and divisions. In this manner, fa- 
miliarity and skills can be developed 
and then applied under simulated of- 
fice conditions. 

In addition to the laboratory work, 
the course should be supplemented 
with lectures by the instructor, guest 
speakers, demonstrations of equip- 
ment not available for instructional 
purposes (such as electric punched 
card accounting machines), field 
trips to business offices and any other 
methods which would tend to enliven 
and enrich the course. The manufac- 
turers of office machines and equip- 
ment will, on request, furnish the in- 
structor with much illustrative litera- 
ture for both teacher and_ student 
use, 

Equipment Needed for Training 


The following list would be rep- 
resentative of the equipment for the 
course : 

FIRST TERM 
10 Key-Driven Calculators—including 2 
Duplex models 


5 Rotary Calculators—1 manual, 2 
semi-automatic and 2 fully automatic 


1 Printing Calculator 


4 Listing-Adding Machines—2  Ten- 
Key and 2 Full-Bank 


SECOND TERM 


Billing Machines 


2 Burroughs  Typewriter-Computing 
Billing Machines 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines 
1 Underwood-Elliot-Fisher Writing- 
Accounting Machine 
1 Remington Rand Accounting Machine 
National Typewriting-Bookkeeping 


Machine 
1 National Analysis Distribution 
Machine 
1 Burroughs Sensimatic Bookkeeping 
Machine 


1 Burroughs 7200 Accounting Machine 

1 Underwood Sundstrand Model A Ac- 
counting Machine 

1 Monroe Desk Model Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine 


Filing 
1 Visible File Cab?net 
2 Standard File Cabinets 


Although the course has been di- 
vided into two separate terms, neith- 
er one is prerequisite to the other. 
Both classes can be offered concur- 
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rently and meet 1n the same labora- 
tory room under one instructor. 


Summary 
“In an age of mechanical and elec- 
trical wonders, the office, always 
alert to the merits of mechanization, 
is destined to see still more of its 
tasks performed by machines.”* The 
curricula and methods of instruction 


1 Editorial, Office Management & Equipment, 
New York: October, 1949, Vol. 10, No. 10. 


of our collegiate schools of business 
must reflect these changes in the 
business world for which they are 
preparing their students. The office 
practice laboratory outlined in this 
article can satisfy this need for all 
accounting students, as well as other 
office-minded students preparing for 
positions in such fields as office man- 
agement, credit management, and 
statistics. 


A NOTABLE DOCUMENT 
(Continued from page 9) 


annexed. How many office training 
teachers can meet the experience re- 
quirements for supervising distribu- 
tive education? A negligible number 
of office training supervisors were 
being employed when the George- 
Deen Act became effective. Few of 
those who were so employed could 
be used for the supervision of dis- 
tributive training since they lacked 
the required practical experience in 
this field of service. 

In all only 66 of the 110 cities have 
any kind of supervisor of business 
education. And of these, 25 have su- 
pervisors of distributive training 
only. An additional 20 have super- 
visors who function in both fields, 
and since there are specific require- 
ments for such service in the distri- 
butive field and none in the office 
field one can easily imagine which 
field dominates the situation. 

In one of the few cities where a 
supervisor of office training had been 
employed for several years this office 
was abolished as an economy mea- 
sure, only to be revived when George- 
Deen funds became available to pay 
the salary. In that city both office 
and distributive training are getting 
leadership. A check-up on other 
cities having joint supervision would 
be very revealing as to how much 
competent and aggressive leadership 
is represented for the office training 
field by the figures given in the re- 
port. My guess is that such a check- 
up would show much less progress 
than the overall figures of the report 
show. 

As the report says, “it is most 
regrettable” that 44 of the 110 cities 
have no supervisor of business edu- 
cation at all. It is almost unbelievable 
that 44 cities over 100,000 offer no 
distributive training at all. But such 
must be the case, since without re- 
quired supervision this kind of train- 
ing could not be federally or state 
aided. It is even less believable that 
44 big cities are passing up such aid. 


The figures given are confusing 
if not misleading. Let’s get the true 
facts. We are indebted to the inves- 
tigator reporting, but further inten- 
sive research will be necessary before 
the whole situation is revealed. 

So I come back to my original 
proposal, to the effect that U.B.E.A. 
take for its next task a follow-up 
study in a selected group of typical 
cities, including at least many of 
those questionnaired by Mr. Shilt, 
to ascertain to what extent leader- 
ship along lines set forth in chapter 
eight actually is being provided, and 
what steps can be taken in further 
cooperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals to get appropriate action on the 
part of principals superinten- 
dents. 

It is obvious from past experience 
that however good the Quarterly re- 
ferred to may be, little or no good 
will come from its proposals unless 
and until there is a continuous fol- 
low-through in an intelligent well- 
planned effort to get those proposals 
implemented in high school programs. 

A vitally important contact with 
the high school administrators’ or- 
ganization has been made. Don’t let 
go. Hang on to it. Plan cooperative- 
ly for the next step. See to it that 
at every annual meeting of that group 
some attention is paid to business ed- 
ucation ; that its publications include 
articles on business education; and 
that its executive secretary’s interest 
in this part of secondary education 
never dies out. 

But remember that it is not neces- 
sarily a fight for the retention of 
what is now being offered; it well - 
may be a fight for a whole new deal 
in this field. Without a fight what 
is will remain for a long time. It is 
a change to what ought to be that 
calls for vigorous sustained actiom:. 
You have a new blueprint. What are 
you going to do. with it? ee 
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the typewriter that saves teaching time... 


Make the Stgoer-riter Savings Test in your school today! 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


THE NEW REMINGTON 


makes learning easier 


Yes, progressive teachers and school officials are discovering 

that there’s no typewriter to compare with the new Remington 
Super-riter when it comes to speed, accuracy and ease of operation. 
The Super-riter has been efficiency-tested to serve both as a 
valuable teaching and learning tool and its work-saving, time-saving 
features enable the Super-riter to meet any typing requirement. 


Here’s why: 
 Tempo-Touth Action! This new principle speeds typebars to printing 


point—permits faster typing than ever before. The Super-riter 
truly responds to the touch and rhythm of the individual operator. 


e Super-Plus Values! The Super-riter has everything for effortless 
typing: exclusive finger-fit keys, a longer writing line, exclusive 

one-key Keyboard Margin Control, exclusive Perfect Positioning 
Scale, new 3-position paper bail, exclusive Page End-i-cator . . . 
you get all these and more with Super-riter. 


Ingenious Perfect Positioning Scale 


This newly developed, exclusive feature 
epitomizes work simplification for the 
typist. The perfect positioning scale—with 
zero in the center—permits instant, ac- 
curate setting of absolutely identical 
margins and positive centering of type- 
written material on the page. 


Revolutionary Fold-A-Matic Construction 


Exclusive Key Release 
Provides a solution to frayed tempers Amazing engineering ingenuity is revealed in 
and lost time caused by jammed keys. the Fold-A-Matic construction of the Super-riter 
The Key Release is a simplified one- ... providing important savings in extending the 
finger operation. By simply pressing the life of the typewriter. Reduces special adjust- 
key, the typist can, in less than a second, ments or servicing, permits instant access to all 
cause the jammed keys to fall back into vital operating parts. 

place without any effort or bother. 
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Typing Station.” 


Name 


Remington Rand, Room TS-1034-A, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me valuable FREE 16 page technical bulletin: “An Efficient 


Address. 


State. 


City Zone. 
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SALESMANSHIP BORROWS FROM 


HE salesmanship course can and 

should allow each student to see 
himself as others see him. Or better 
still, it should enable the student to 
return to his seat in the class and 
observe himself actually selling his 
product. The recording machine, 
used extensively by the Speech De- 
partment, is a most effective yet inex- 
pensive device for permitting the stu- 
dent to critically analyze his own 
selling personality. 

Most instructors of salesmanship 
recognize the necessity for demon- 
stration sales by the students and for 
the most part are aware of the value 
of class discussion on the various 
aspects of the sale, but frequently, 
instructors have found no means of 
providing an opportunity for objec- 
tive self-evaluation by the student 


himself, thereby missing a golden 
opportunity for genuine self-im- 
provement. 


Even with the aid of a carefully 
planned rating sheet to be used by 
the students in judging the sale, there 
are several limitations. Usually, the 
sales is completed too quickly for an 
adequate rating; recall of exactly 
what was said and how it was said is 
difficult, so that discussion on the 
sale is less valuable; some parts of 
the sale may be missed while the stu- 
dents are writing their comments on 
the rating sheet. 


Solving Recorder Problems 


The use of a recording machine 
during a demonstration sale provides 
many advantages along these lines, 
but before illustrating the methods of 
utilizing the recorder, several impor- 
tant factors must be considered : 


1. Since the student is aware that 
the sale is being recorded, he may 
develop “mike fright” and give an 
unnatural presentation. 

2. If the student has not had his 
voice recorded before, he may pay too 
much attention to how he speaks 
rather than what he says. 

3. The recorder cannot show his 
mannerisms, expressions, his method 
of handling merchandise and other 
non-audible characteristics. 

4. Extra time required for the 
playback will reduce the number of 
students that can be handled in a 
session. 


“Mike Fright” 
The first problem is merely one of 
novelty and is relatively simple to 


overcome even if the Speech Depart- 
ment has not yet worked with the 
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THE SPEECH 


by James Sokol 


State University of New York 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
New York City. 


student in this manner. When some- 
thing is done more than once it is no 
longer a novelty and, certainly, at 
least one opportunity for using the 
recorder should be provided prior to 
the end-of-term demonstration sale. 
Such an opportunity may be provided 
in any of a number of ways ranging 
from the recording of prepared sales 
talks before the whole class to the 
recording of each student’s method of 
handling a particular sales problem. 
The latter method is usually more 


recerding machine durina 


"The use of a 
a demonstration sale provides 
vantages . 


many 


valuable as preparation for the end- 
of-term sales and may be handled 
somewhat as follows: 

About a week before the practice 
sales are to be recorded, the instructor 
distributes a mimeographed sheet 
listing as many selling problems as 
there are students in the class so that 
each may select a different one. Some 
typical problems might be: 


a. Your customer asks for non-existent 
merchandise (a shirt, size 1614,°26 sleeve). 

b. Your customer smiles knowingly at 
your attempts to convince him, often con- 
tradicts you yet is frequently incorrect in 
his statements, tells you he knows all about 
the merchandise, yet obviously is misin- 
formed. 

c. Your customer is friendly, affable, in- 
clined to be a little talkative, and tends to 
monopolize your time with personal gossip 
and stories. There are other customers 
waiting. 

d. Your customer wants to buy merchan- 
dise which is obviously not right for that 
type of person. 

e. Your customer is extremely hesitant, 
seems uncertain, wavers between choices, 
cannot decide. 


DEPARTMENT 


The benefits of this approac!: now 
become evident. These practice sales 
will not only provide experience, ina 
similar situation, for the end-oi-term 
demonstration sales, but also afford 
each student an opportunity to apply 
some of the principles of. sales 
psychology which he has _ learned 
since the beginning of the term, 
Further, these sales will provide a 
basis for observing improvement in 
many aspects of the student’s selling 
personality. 


More Attention to Voice Than to 
Practice Sale 

This same procedure will solve the 
second problem, as well. Since the 
student now knows what he sounds 
like, hjs attention, during the end-of- 
term sales, can be directed entirely 
to his sales technique. 


Recorder Limitations 

The limitations of the recorder can 
be overcome if it is used in conjune- 
tion with, rather than in place of, the 
student rating sheets. The instructor 
may prefer not to use the rating sheet 
during the practice sales since it 
usually emphasizes sales technique. 
However, when it is used for the end- 
of-term sales, provision should be 
made on it for noting personality 
characteristics as well as the other 
important parts of the sale itself. 


Extra Time Problem 

The extra time problem is not dith- 
cult if the instructor remembers that 
“learning by doing” in salesmanship 
is still more valuable than much of 
the theoretical psychology and _ tech- 
nique usually included in the course. 
And even more important, the prin- 
ciples of sales psychology and sales 
technique are far more meaningful 
when the instruction is the result of 
something the student has said or 
done. 


Using the Recorder to Advantage 


As for the recording machine it- 
self, the best for the purpose are the 
tape recorder or the wire recorder. 
Either of these can be played back 
an infinite number of times, either 
can be erased and a new recording 
made on the same reel. 

The mechanics of its use are some- 
what as follows: 

1. The microphone should be sen- 
sitive enough to pick up normal con- 
versation at a distance of two or 
three feet from any direction so that 
there are no limitations on the action 
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of the sale. Although the microphone 
can be placed openly on the counter, 
it ma: be better to place it inconspicu- 
ously inside a display on the counter 
or in some other place where it will 
be reatively unobtrusive. 

2. During the actual demonstration 
sale, students should not be writing 
on the rating sheets, but as soon as it 
is completed, all students should rate 
the student-salesman on his selling 
personality, This section of the 
rating sheet should direct attention 
to such factors as appearance, poise, 
voice, speech, courtesy, imagination, 
enthusiasm, helpfulness, mannerisms, 
and other personality traits. 

3. The sale should then be played 
back in sections where possible. The 
approach, determination of customer 
needs, the presentation, handling ob- 
jections, the close, suggestive selling 
should be played back and rated in- 
dividually, stopping the machine at 
the conclusion of each step in order 
to give the students an opportunity 
for entering their comments on the 
rating sheet. 

There is occasionally an objection 
to this technique since it is sometimes 
felt that such a playback takes the 
conversation in sections and therefore 
out of context, thus pointing up a 
little harshly any errors made by the 
student-salesman. The criticism is 
valid particularly since a remark made 
with its accompanying action may 
convey a completely different idea 
than the remark by itself. However, 
in most respects this is advantageous 
rather than objectionable because the 
aim of the sale is to put the spotlight 
on those phases of the sale which can 
be improved. The demonstration 
sale should be not so much a test as 
a teaching device. 

4. The student-salesman should be 
first to criticize his own sale. The 
instructor should note carefully 
whether the student has done an ade- 
quate job of self-evaluation. Then 
discussion should be made general 
and guided by the instructor in the 
direction of suggestions for improve- 

Several sales may be retained 
on te reel for use as a teaching aid 
during the succeeding semester. They 
may be used to illustrate points of 
discussion on subject matter or the 
procedure of the demonstration sale. 

The recording machine is one of 
the few methods by which a student 
1s permitted to observe himself ob- 
Jectively. Besides enjoying it, the 
student is given a dramatic picture of 
what he is like in a normal, unre- 
hearsed selling situation. Based on 
his own as well as the group’s evalua- 
tion, an excellent basis is provided 
for self-improvement. 
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NEW YORK STATE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR OFFICE TRAINING 


The New York State Advisory Council 
on Business Education has just issued a 
series of recommendations for business 
education. 

1. In order that graduates accepting of- 
fice employment may have the benefit of 
instruction in the use of the most modern 
office machines and appliances representa- 
tive of make, model, and type in general 
use in the locality, it was recommended 
that the schools adopt a definite system of 
replacing office machines according to a 
regular schedule. The recommendation was 
made that the schools explore the possi- 
bility of borrowing from manufacturers 
the iatest models of office machines for use 
in business classrooms or using them on a 
nominal rental or service charge basis. It 
was suggested also that the suppliers of 
office equipment be encouraged to offer 
instruction in the operation of new types 
of machines to teachers of office and sec- 
retarial practice. 

2. The council recommended that addi- 
tional attention be given at the elementary 
school level to penmanship and the develop- 
ment of functional strength in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, spelling, punctu- 
ation and English grammar. It was fur- 
ther suggested that the emphasis upon these 
fundamentals be continued in the early 
years of the secondary school program 
prior to the enrollment of pupils in highly 
specialized business courses. 

3. The council recommended that addi- 
tional attention be given to improving guid- 
ance technics in the schools and that both 
pupils and their parents be counseled as 
early as possible, preferably in the elemen- 
tary schools, regarding the vocational op- 
portunities in the community and particu- 
larly the vocational business education pro- 
grams which the schools offer. Special 
attention should be given to supplying in- 
formation respecting the requirements for 
success in the various types of office em- 
ployment. It was the belief of the council 
that if the pupils and their parents were 
supplied complete information about oppor- 
tunities for employment and the require- 
ments for success, a feeling of dual re- 
sponsibility might be developed between 
pupils and parents that would be mutually 
beneficial. 

4. The council recommended continuing 
emphasis on the development of work-ex- 
perience programs. It was strongly rec- 
ommended that in this program employers, 
teacher-coordinators and instructors stress 
the importance to successful employment 
desirable personal characteristics 
and attitudes: belief in the dignity of 
work, willingness to accept responsibility, 
loyalty to the employer, respect for prop- 
erty, and the ability to work with fellow 
employees. 

5. It was recommended that the schoo,s 
prepare statements for employers descrip- 
tive of the technical preparation of pupils 
seeking employment and also complete in- 
formation regarding their personal charac- 
teristics, attitudes and limitations as well 


.,as their willingness to accept responsibility. 


iIt was recommended also that these state- 
'ments be used not only as aids in finding 
employment but also for the guidance of 
instructors in correcting the personal char- 
acteristics and limitations which obviously 
will hinder the pupil’s successful employ- 
ment. 

6. It was recommended that improve- 
ment be made in the vocational placement 
services in the schools and in the methods 
used by business in selecting new employees. 
It was recognized that pupil placement 
and employee selection are a joint responsi- 
bility of the school and business which 


requires close attention and active cooper- 
ation by both organizations. 

7. It was recommended that the schools 
initiate a program planned to inform em- 
ployers of the excellence and content of 
the business education program. In view 
of the employers’ limited knowledge about 
the nature and scope of the public school 
business education program, the sugges- 
tion was made that the information might 
be supplied through the mail, by newspaper 
releases and by talks before business, com- 


munity, and service clubs, as well as 
parent-teacher associations. 
8. It was recommended also that the 


schools make a definite effort to learn of 
the success and failure of recent gradu- 
ates in order that they may be aware at 
all times of deficiencies in their programs 
of studies and in their instruction. This 
follow-up information should take into ac- 
count the varying economic conditions in 
the community in which graduates find em- 
ployment. 

9. The council strongly recommended 
that more attention be given to slow learn- 
ers at the secondary school level. It was 
understood that increased attention to the 
needs of slow learners may require addi- 
tional teaching time but the council was of 
the opinion that the resulting increased 
costs would pay dividends in the form of 


better occupational service on the part 
of better-prepared and_ socially-adjusted 
employees. 


10. It was recommended also that schools 
be encouraged to obtain from employers 
in their communities copies of application 
forms and information regarding merit 
rating schedules etc. which they may use 
constructively and positively in their busi- 
ness courses: for the purpose of correcting 
the personal limitations of pupils and 
improving their general preparation for 
employment in offices. 

11. In consideration of the teacher-train- 
ing program, the council recommended that 
business teachers be required to obtain 
satisfactory amounts of practical experi- 
ence in offices as a requirement for the 
renewal of their certificates to teach. This 
arrangement should enable teachers to keep 
abreast of modern business practice and to 
offer up-to-date instruction in their class- 
rooms. 

12. Courses in teacher-training institu- 
tions should provide continuing emphasis 
upon the necessity of developing in pupils 
the personal characteristics, attitudes of 
loyalty, personal responsibility, and the 
ability to work with others that are so im- 
portant in the modern business office. The 
council believes that continuing attention fo 
the development of proper work habits and 
personal attitudes in the teacher-training 
courses will subsequently result in increased 
emphasis upon those desirable character- 
istics by the teachers in their secondary 
school classes. 

These recommendations were set up by: 

D. E. Griesemer, Manager, Office Man- 
agement Division, The Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, 85 Liberty Street, New York 6. 

Stanley M. Kowalski, Assistant Comp- 
troller, Kodak Park W orks, Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, Rochester, New York. 

Dr. Milton C. Olson, Director of Train- 
ing, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York. 

Horace E. Shackelton, Director, Person- 
nel Relations, Cooperative Grange League 
Federation Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Donald P. Spencer, Secretary, Republic 
Light, Heat and Power Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York. 
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LETTERS FOR OFFICE STYLE DICTATION 


Part V 


Detailed suggestions for the presentation of office style or untimed dictation were given in the November and 
December, 1949 and the January and February, 1950 Journav. Four additional letters are given in this issue, 
Transcripts have been omitted except for letter 15. 


LETTER 13 


LETTER 14 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


Insertions, 


deletions, 
asides 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) 


Insertions, 
deletions, 
asides 


Mr. Frederic P. Mygh, Box 923 
Beilaire, Alabama, Dear Mr. Mygh: 


Reference is made to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950, requesting that your an- 
nuity checks be mailed to the South Ala- 
bama Trust Company, Bellaire, Alabama 


Your annuity checks may be mailed to 
you in care of the above named bank. 


but each check to be legally negotiable 
must be personally endorsed by the payee 


unless you desire to designate a bank or 
trust company as attorney to receive, en- 
dorse, and collect annuity checks in your 
name, in such case, it will be necessary 
that you execute the inclosed blanks. 


Form 1176, in accordance with the in- 
structions printed thereon and_ return 
same in duplicate. 


The check dated March 1 will be held on 
file pending further instructions from you 
as to the procedure that is to be followed. 


Sincerely yours, 


James M. Hall, Executive Secretary. 


Change that first 
phrase to “we have 
received your letter,” 
cic. 


Cut out that 1950, as 
it isn’t necessary to 
use it since we are 
writing this letter in 
1950. 


Sorry, make that 


“that” bank. 


Omit the word, “per- 
sonally,” there. 


Change that desire to 


” 


Sorry not “such” but 
“that.” 


Let’s make that to 
“fll out,” “execute” 
always sounds as if 
they meant “to cut 
off their heads.” 


Better say “printed 
on it.” No, say “it” 
instead of “same.” 


Read back from 
where I said some- 
thing about his check 
dated March 1— 
O. K., now change 
“pending” to “until 
we receive” and also 
change “that is to be 
followed” to “that 
we should follow.” 


Thanks, now read. 
the whole letter back. 


Mrs. Marion Moyer, 
National Home Construction Corporation 
Philadelphia 9, Pennsylvania 


In reply to your letter of October 5, the 
metropolitan data project—the metropolt- 
tan district data project referred to in 
our previous letter has not been com- 
pleted. All of the tabulations have been 
sent to the Duplication Section—IVhile 
the tabulations have been sent to the 
Duplication Section, only a few of the 
pages have been duplicated 


run off thus far. Of the eight pages 
containing National Home Association 
materials, five have been duplicated, and 
I am pleased to transmit herewith 


and we are sending you these pages— 
those pages. 


While it is impossible for me to make 
any definite promise 


as to when the remaining three pages 
will be duplicated, it seems reasonable to 
expect that they may be available within 
the next three weeks—they should be 
available within the next three weeks. 
For your information, I am transmitting 
blank forms of these tabulations—b/ank 
forms of these tabulations are being sent 
you to give a complete picture of the 
scope of data included in the metropolitan 
district project. Unfortunately, none of 
the information which you requested is 
available in the form you desired. 


Because of the tremendous amount of 
work involved in complications entailing 
cross classification, we have—it has been 
impossible to do this type of work for 
individual areas. 


I trust the enclosures will be of some 
assistance to you and at the same time 
sincerely regret 


While we have not been able to give you 
all the information you requested, it is 
hoped that these enclosures will serve 
your purposes. 


Very truly yours, 


Better say 


That is bad 


Put a period instead 
of that and. 


Leave out that for 
me. 


Put that wnrfortu- 
nately in the middle 
of the sentence, will 
you? 


Leave out the tre- 
mendous. 


Oh, we shouldn’t end 
a letter that way. 
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LETTER 16 


LETTER 15 
Insertions, Insertions, 
deletions, oe deletions, 
Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 
Mr. |. M. Jackens Spell it J-a-c-k-e-n-s. Miss Edna Smith 
His address is on the 356 Jerry Street . 
board. Los Angeles, California 
This will acknowledge your letter dated Dear Miss Smith: 
Octolcr 18 in which you advise that you The enclosed lists give in condensed form 
conteriplate making a partial payment of an outline of the various sections of our 
$1,000 to principal for the purpose of re- organization. Paragraph 
ducing your monthly payment to princi- 
pal and interest on your insured loan. New inventions are used as experiments 
You state that the loan is based on $5,300 in showing the importance of old indus- 
at four and a half per cent interest. Use the numerals. tries, and new laws sometimes revolu- ~ 
Don’t write that out tionize I don’t like the way 
please. , this is shaping up. 
Will you please read 


for a term of twenty years, and that the 
present balance is $4,835.98, the amount 
shown on the amortization schedule after 
payment No. 32 has been made. You 
have requested revised schedules. Oh, it isn’t necessary 
to say that. 


You have not identified the loan in ques- 
tion by its serial number designation. 
However, to preclude the possibility that 
anticipated partial payment may never be 
made, supplementary schedules are not 
prepared until such time as the partial 
payment has been actually applied. The 
privilege of prepaying a loan either in 
whole or in part is nevertheless embodied 
in the credit instrument executed in con- 
nection with vour loan. Inasmuch as the 
mortgagee—the mortgage holder of your 
loan must be notified, it is suggested No, leave out every- 
thing before it ts 
suggested. 


that you contact the mortgage holder for 
further information Leave out the fur- 


ther there. 


relative to—about the application of these 
payments. If you should apply for the 
partial prepayment for the purpose of 
accelerating the maturity of your loan, 
it would appear from the information 
given in your letter that there would be 
approximately a hundred and _ fifty 
monthly payments yet to be made. 


Should you desire further information 
about your loan, please give the correct 
serial number designation, and refer to 
the above caption—and refer to the nu- 
merals given_above in this letter when 
you make further inquiry. 


Sincerely yours, 


There are a considerable number of unnecessary statements 
in this letter. The teacher might suggest that students 
eliminate those unnecessary sentences. After the transcripts 
are in, there might be a brief discussion of which transcript 
serves the purpose most satisfactorily. The teacher will, of 
course, caution the students that they must be most cautious 
about such changes, and be thoroughly aware of the com- 
Ppany’s practices before they attempt to improve the tran- 
script. 


Copyright 1950, by Herbert A. Tonne 
All rights reserved 


that back? Change 
the first sentence to 
read 


The enclosed circular gives in condensed 
form an outline of the various depart- 


ments of our organization. Strike out that sec- 


ond paragraph en- 
tirely and say 


New inventions often nullify the impor- 
tance of old industries, and new laws 
sometimes revolutionize an old-established 
business. Diversification of risk is only 
common sense, but many business men 


put too large an amount Change too large an 


amount to 


too large a proportion of their funds in 
one industry or sometimes in one sect:on 
of the country. 


We are proud of our business record of 
over fifty years and of the number of 
clients we have served continuously. It 
is not our intention to burden you with 
letters, but we do feel that we can be 
helpful to you. Shall we send you our 
current monthly letter? 


Let’s insert and lit- 
erature after letters 
in the next to the 
last sentence. 


That will be all for 
today. 


Very truly yours 


TRANSCRIPT OF LETTER 15 


Mr. Frederick Jackens 
271 Lexington Avenue 
Knoxville, illinois 


Dear Mr. Jackens: 

This will acknowledge your letter dated October 18 in which you 
advise that vou contemplate making a partial payment of $1,000 in 
principal for the purpose of reducing your monthly payment to prin- 
cipal and interest on your insured loan. You state that the loan is 
based on $5,300 at 4!/.% interest for a term of twenty years, and 
that the present balance is $4,835.98, the amount shown on the 
amortization schedule after payment No. 32 has been made. 

You have not identified the loan in question by its serial number 
designation. However, to preclude the possibility that anticipated 
partial payment may never be made, supplementary schedules are 
not prepared until such time as the partial payment has been actually 
applied. The privilege of prepaying a loan either in whole or in part 
is nevertheless embodied in the credit instrument executed in con- 
nection with your loan. 

It is suggested that you contact the mortgage holder for informa- 
tion about the application of these payments. If you should apply 
for the partial prepayment for the purpose of accelerating the 
maturity of your loan, it would appear from the information given in 
your letter that there would be approximately a hundred and fifty 
monthly payments to be made. 

Should you desire further information about your loan, please give 
the correct serial number designation, and refer to the numerals 
given above in this letter when you make further inquiry. 

Sincerely yours. 


MARCH, 1950 
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TOO MUCH GOBBLEDYGOOK IN BUSINESS LETTERS 


Executives can reduce costs of business 
letters by twenty-five per cent says better 
letters expert. 

Is costs the average American business- 
man 75 cents for his dictated letter. For 
a medium siaze company turning out 100 
letters a day, that’s a daily outlay of $75. 


Not only are business letters costing 
more today (42 cents each 10 years ago) 
but nine out of ten are wasted because 
they are filled with too much Gobbledy- 
gook. 

Such is the gist of the latest findings 
of the Better Letters Institute under the 
personal supervision of Hiram N. Rasely, 
executive vice-president of Burdett Col- 
lege, Boston, one of the country’s largest 
private business schools. Mr. Rasely, who 
supervises a class in letter writing at Bur- 
dett, has just published a book on the 
subject. 

Mr. Rasely, who is called the “Father 
of Better Letters”, says he has the answer 
to the problem—train the dictators. Since 
1917, as founder of Better Letters Insti- 
tute and co-founder of the National Office 
Management Association, his Institute 
staff has checked annually with business- 
men on letter writing problems. 

By training the dictators, Mr. Rasely 
claims that costs can be reduced by 25 
per cent. This would mean a daily savings 
of $18.75 for a firm turning out 100 letters 
a day, or, based on a five-day week, a 
total savings of $93.75. The “hidden costs” 
in letter writing are the dictator’s time, 
stenographer’s and typist’s time, paper 
materials, etc. 

“One company was found to be turning 
out 756 letters a day. The annual amount 
this company was spending in letter writ- 
ing, at 75 cents each, is $147,987—a 
sizable sum expended in one line of en- 
deavor and expended with very little 
thought or supervision. 


CONSUMER EDUC 


The National Consumer-Retailer Council 
has announced that it has a number of 
publications available to teachers of home 
economics, consumer education and dis- 
tributive education. One of the publications 
is the four-page bulletin on Here’s How 
Informative Labels Help You Stretch 
Dollars which has been revised and_ re- 
printed in order to meet the large demand 
from teachers for material on the informa- 
tive labeling of consumer goods. 

The other publications are part of the 
Council’s series on Keys to Wise Buying 
and are small, four page, illustrated leaflets. 
Each leaflet deals with a different com- 
modity and points out what key facts the 
consumer should look for in order to get 
good value for her money when she shops. 
The following leaflets are available: Ii’hen 
You Buy a Shirt; Tips on Towels; How 
to Buy Wood Furniture; Your Guide to 
Dry Cleaning; Pots and Pans; Stretching 
Your Fruit and Vegetable Dollar; Your 


Mr. Rasely believes there is a great 
need for training dictators in all offices 
with the same vigor that goes into train- 
ing programs for sales managers. 

The survey showed that many outmoded 
expressions as “beg to remain” — 
“pleased be advised that” — “I have be- 
fore me your letter’ — are still in use 
although they went out of ‘style with 
high-button shoes. There are 15 such 
useless words in the average letter, says 
Mr. Rasely, all upping the costs. He 
found one company with a monthly pro- 
duction of 182,000 dictated letters saved 
$34,000 a month by merely eliminating 
Gobbledygook. 

Here’s a typical example of what he 
calls Gobbledygook — written by a prom- 
inent banker. 

“I beg leave to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of Oct. 25th and I have the 
pleasure of sending you herewith enclosed 
samples of the forms made use of in 
this bank, which I trust will be of help 
to you.” 

Mr. Rasely offers the following pre- 
dictation tips that will save time and 
money : 

(1) Read letter carefully before an- 
swering. (2) Make mental outline of 
points to be covered; begin with most im- 
portant. (3) Write with the reader in 
mind; emphasize points vital to him. (4) 
Use simple language. 

The Institute lists seven things people 
detest most in a business letter. They 
are: Indefiniteness, I1l-timed Humor, Sar- 
casm, Flippancy, Flattery, Impertinence 
and High-brow Language. 

If you want a short formula for more 
successful business letters, Mr. Rasely of- 
fers this: 

Tell the plain truth 
Tell it simply 

Tell it interestingly 
Tell it fully 

Then shut up! 


ATION BULLETINS 


New Bathing Suit; Upholstered Furniture ; 
Frozen Fruits and Vegetables; Special 
Fabric Finishes; Buying Men’s Suits; 
Nylon Hosiery; Fish, Fresh, Frozen and 
Canned; and Buying the Layeite. 


Single copies of each of the leaflets are 
available free to educators upon request 
to the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
1850 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., pro- 
vided a self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
legal size, is enclosed with the request. 
The Council asks that a 3c stamp be placed 
on the envelope for each three different 
leaflets ordered. For example, if 9 leaflets 
are desired, the envelope should bear 9c 
postage. In lots of 100 leaflets, the price 
to educators is $1.25 per 100. For quantity 
orders of less than 100, the price is 143c 
per copy. 

Each leaflet has been approved prior to 
its publication by a panel of consumer and 
retail experts, the Council states. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANS COMPLETED FOR 1951 ABE YEARBOOK 
Everyone Can Help 


“Tmprovement of Business Education 
Practices” is the title of the American 
Business Education Yearbook for 1951. 
The content of the yearbook is to be based 
upon actual classroom practices which have 


proved to be successful but its final use- 
fulness to the classroom teacher will de- 
pend considerably upon the extent to which 
that classroom teacher is willing to assist 
in its preparation. 


All business educators—classroon: teach. 
ers, department heads, supervisors, admin. 
istrators; and teacher-trainers, on al! levels, 
and in all types of schools, are urgently 
requested to make a contribution ‘0 the 
1951 ABE Yearbook. Statements ©! suc. 
cessful practices should be sent ‘o the 
chapter editor handling the topic. 

Those who know of co-workers wiio are 
doing good work in some one of! these 
categories should send the names and ad- 
dresses to the proper chapter editor who 
will be glad to write the person involved 
asking him to prepare a description of the 
practice. Making the statement should not 
be burdensome, because a short clear sum- 
mary will be much more effective than a 
lengthy rambling account of what has 
taken place. 

The names of the chapter editors (in 
italics) and an outline of the book follows; 


Part One 
For Our Pupils 


I Exploring the Abilities of Pupils 
Gertrude Forrester, 71 Overpeck Avenue, 
Richfield Park, New Jersey. 


II Improving the Fundamental Tools 
Vernon Musselman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Ill Teaching Pupils to Think 
Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 

IV Developing the Character and Personality 


of Pupils 
Elizabeth VanDerveer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Part Two 
Through the Curriculum 

V Teaching for Basic Business Understandings 
Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

VI Teaching for the Office Occupations | 
Irene C. Place, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

VIL Teaching for the Distributive Occupations 
T. C. Brown, State Supervisor of Dis. Ed, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

VIII Evaluating Achievement and Vocational 
Competence 
Helen Reynolds, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City. 

IX Evaluating the Curriculum 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


Part Three 
With the Help of Others 
X Using Effectively Community Resources, 
Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. 
XI Obtaining Adequate Facilities and Equip- 


ment 
James R. Meehan, Hunter College, New 
York City. 


XII Improving the Teacher Personnel _ 
Marsdon Sherman, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

XIII Administering and Supervising the Program 
Ernest A. Zelliot, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 


+ 


D. E, PROGRAM IN CALIFORNIA 


Highlights of the past year’s distribu- 
tive education program in California in- 
clude an increase in the number of pro- 
fessional personnel throughout the state; 
an increase in the number of cooperative 
part-time programs and enrollments; a 
trend toward a greater development of 
cooperative programs in the junior col- 
leges; and a continuing trend toward 
comprehensive, long-range programs. 

Not only did the cooperative part- 
time programs and enrollments increase, 
but there was an increase in the type 
of occupational area represented. Co- 
operative programs were organized suc- 
cessfully in insurance, real estate, ap- 
parel merchandising, interior decoration 
merchandising, store management, ad- 
vertising, and traffic and transportation. 
Plans to widen the scope of D. E. in 
California still further are under way 
for 1949-50. 
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mporran nnouncemenr: 
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Wwio are 
thes THE PRICE OF ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, 
tor 
evolve | Introductory HAS BEEN REDUCED (Effective March 1) 
ild 
ot a Check these list prices which make the Introductory Text a better buy than 
- ever before! All of the worth-while features of the text and practice ma- 
ollows: terials are the same as previously. 
New List Price Old Price 
Avenue, $2.20 $2.40 ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Introductory 
-_— 1.05 1.20 PRACTICE MATERIALS BOOK I 
1.05 1.20 BOOK II 
annie In 
rsonallity | The Introductory text is so simplified and streamlined that beginning students progress 
ers Col rapidly. The “stair-step” approach enables them to absorb each point in a planned 
seyuence adapted to their level of learning and experience. 
3597 pages Cloth Bound 
hig ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, advanced 
eA, Adaptable for any terminal course in bookkeeping. Included are all clerical details important 
ee in professional bookkeeping, as well as the basic information that leads to more responsible 
é positions in management. Ideal for students who desire vocational training, wish a broader 
alee knowledge of business record-keeping, and need basic preparation for the study of accounting 
= on a professional basis. 
365 pages 6” x 9” Cloth Bound 
Send for your free examination copies today! 
Uni- 
a ; Prentice-Hall has an ever-growing variety of texts on Business Education. 
7 Ask our representative about the complete details on our series of texts 
ollege, ‘? on Bookkeeping, Accounting, Secretarial Training, and on Distributive 
‘ogram Education. He can assist you in selecting just the right book for the needs 
et of your classes. 
If you would like us to send complete information on any particular title 
’ simply send a letter or a postcard to our home office address below. 
ribu 
a in 
pro- 
tate; 
ative 
PRENTICE-HALL INC. 
col- 
a: 70 Fifth Avenue 
part 
— New York 11, N. Y. 
Co- 
suc- | 
ap- | 
— Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 
ad- 
a MEMBER Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
way 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


NEW CORONET FILMS 


The following 16mm sound motion 
pictures may be purchased in black 
and white or color from Coronet In- 
structional Films, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
or may be rented from your film 
rental library : 


Filing Procedures in Business 

This motion picture presents a 
typical large filing system in action 
and illustrates in a concrete manner 
and in a completely business-like 
setting the abstract rules taught in 
filing classes. The presentation of a 
large efficient filing system illustrates 
the importance of this activity in the 
proper functioning of a_ well-run 
business organization. The film will 
be of use to teachers of junior busi- 
ness training, clerical practice, record- 
keeping, secretarial practice and will 
make the learning of filing of greater 
interest to students. 
Improve Your Handwriting 

A well-known business educator, 
Raymond C, Goodfellow, Director of 
Business Education, Newark, N. J., 
was the educational collaborator for 
this film which could probably be 
shown profitably in all classes. Be- 


cause of the importance of penman- 
ship in classes taught by business 
teachers many teachers will welcome 
it for the help it offers even though 
it may not make copper plate writing 
out of hen tracks. The film has been 
planned in such a way that it can be 
used on almost any level of instruc- 
tion. It may be used in classes which 
offer direct instruction in handwrit- 
ing. It may also be used in such 
classes as bookkeeping and _ record 
keeping where handwriting, though 
subsidiary, is still of great importance. 
The fundamentals of good handwrit- 
ing are presented in an effective way. 

In addition to the above films 
which are of direct interest to busi- 
ness teachers as subject matter spe- 
cialists, the following Coronet films 
may be of interest to business teach- 
ers who also serve in other capacities 
in their schools: Act Your Age 
(Emotional Maturity) ; Dating Do’s 
and Don'ts; Friendship Begins at 
Home; How to Keep a Job; How to 
Observe; Keep Up With Your 
Studies; Learning from Class Dis- 
cussion; How to Find the Answer 
and Basic Court Procedures. 


ECONOMICS SERIES OF FILMSTRIPS 


35mm Silent Black and White Single Frame Filmstrips 
Series of ten: $50 


Available from: Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


This series of filmstrips has been 
made to correlate with Economics: 
An Introductory Analysis, by Paul 
A. Samuelson, Ph.D., Professor of 
Economics at M.I.T. This is the 
book which received such high 
praise when reviewed by Fortune. 
Because of the excellent and interest- 
ing stylized cartoon treatment used 
throughout, much has been accom- 
plished toward changing economics 
from the dismal science into some- 


thing far happier. These filmstrips 
may be used in high school as well 
as in college and may be used with 
any text. Titles are: Basic Economic 
Concepts; National Income, Parts 1 
and 2; Profit and Cost Equilibrium ; 
Money, Prices, and Interest; Inter- 
national Trade; Banking and Mone- 
tary Control; Supply and Demand; 
Saving and Investment; Business 
Cycles and Fiscal Policy. 


INTEREST 


60 Day 6 Percent Method, Parts | and Il 
Two 35mm Silent Filmstrips with Captions 
Available from: BEVA, 104 West 61st Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


These two filmstrips together pre- 
sent in a new and different medium 
a topic widely taught in elementary 
bookkeeping and business arithmetic, 
record-keeping and junior business 
training courses. Part I is a presen- 
tation, in a standard way, of the 
content with a slight amount of drill 
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material. Part II consists mainly of 
drill material based on the concepts 
taught in Part I. 

Part I begins with a cartoon moti- 
vation. Many people borrow money 
and pay an interest charge for the 
loan. For the money received the 
borrower frequently signs a promis- 


sory note. Definitions of face, prin. 
cipal, and interest are given an‘! illus. 
trated on clearly printed, well written 
highlighted forms. The reccipt of 
interest from government s:vings 
bonds and bank accounts 1: then 
shown. Some day you may borrow 
money to pay for a college education, 
a new home or for emergencies How 
is interest figured? Six per cent in- 
terest means six per cent for one 
year. Seven very clear and simple 
frames are used to explain the con- 
cept that to find the interest for 60 
days at six per cent we move the 
decimal point two places to the left, 
Simple practice problems are given, 
In a very detailed and easy manner 
the filmstrip explains how to find the 
interest for periods of time other 
than 60 days. Practice problems and 
solutions follow. 

Part II consists of a carefully 
graded and_ selected assortment of 
problems arranged so that a problem 
may be placed on the screen and 
worked out by the students. Then, 
the teacher may project a correct 
model solution to the problem so that 
the student may correct his work. 
Part II explains how to find interest 
at rates other than six per cent with 
practice problems and solutions. A 
brief illustration of a correct method 
of counting time is explained. 


SALESMANSHIP TEACHING AID 


A Guide to Motion Pictures, Slide 
Films, and Recordings for Improving 
Salesmanship may be obtained for 
$1.00 from Film Research Associates, 
135 West 52 street, New York 19, 
N. Y. It contains comprehensive 
descriptions of 118 films and related 
aids in the field of sales education 
and training. The catalog _ lists 
sources where the aids may be ob- 
tained. Among the aids described 
are: The Things People Want (mo- 
tion picture), which demonsirates the 
importance of product knowledge and 
the creation of the desire to own; 
By-Passing Sales Resistance (sound 
slidefilm) which demonstrates how to 
sell intangibles ; and, The Successful 
Selling Series (recordings), which 
offers a complete home-study or sales 
meeting refresher course. 


FILM BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The Educational Film Library 
Association, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y., has recently issued 
an annotated list, Films for Youth, 
which contains the following sub- 
headings: Arts and Crafts, Family 
Relationships, Health and Safety, 
Human Relations, National <A ffairs, 
Personal Relationships, Recreations, 
Social Guidance, World Affairs. 
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TION 


Teaching is easier— 


Learning is faster— 
WITH KARLO DEMONSTRATING STANDS 


The Karlo typewriter demonstrating stand has 
been designed to meet the requirements of the 
fast-growing method of audio- 
visual training. Its wide adoption 
by universities, business colleges 
and high schools is impressive evi- 
dence of the way it facilitates 
teaching. Here is an excerpt from 
one of the many letters received 
from typing teachers: "My teach- 

ing is certainly easier and | am 
= sure that the students are receiv- 
Metal ing greater benefits.” 


_ The Karlo stand is solidly built; 
easily adjustable from 35" to 48"; 
free-rolling caster wheels. Wood 
tops in oak, mahogany or walnut. 
Also models with one or two side 
shelves. Send for complete de- 
tails and prices. 


Model 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
32 lonia Ave., SW., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


The STENOGRAPH* 


May Have Something For You! 


We invite you to visit our EBTA ‘ 
showing in Booth 12, Statler Hotel, $ 
Boston, April 5-8... there are good { 
fundamental reasons why the Steno- 
graph*, the “Touch” System in short-  § 
hand, may be important for you to 4 
look into. 


Each year, because of its machine ease, machine speed 
and machine accuracy, more people want to learn the 
Stenograph* and more teachers want Stenograph* 
Teacher Training. 


@ It’s Easier For You To Teach! 


@ It’s Easier For You to Learn 
To Teach! 


@ It’s The Coming Thing 


Won't you come in, get the full facts, and see for 
yourself? 


We'll be looking forward to meeting you. 


E.B.T.A. BOOTH 12 
® 
STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 


80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. : 


THE STENOGRAPH* MEANS OPPORTUNITY 
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REX-0-Graeé 
FLUID TYPE DUPLICATORS 
IMPROVE TEACHING SPEED 
SIMPLIFY OFFICE DUPLICATING 
and FIT YOUR OPERATING 

BUDGET 


The many practical office-proven 

advantages of REX-O-graph Fluid Type 

Duplicators make them first choice also for business 

schools everywhere. You can demonstrate amazing versatility — in 

systems work or ordinary duplicating work; reproduce up to four 

colors from typewritten hand-drawn, or "processed" masters; develop 

unusual speed even with inexperienced students; achieve copymaking 
accuracy and registration seldom possible with other equipment. 


REX-O-graph Fluid Type Duplicators show copymaking at its best... 
brilliant readability . . . savings in paper, fluid and operating time 
and labor .. . years of copymaking service that makes the REX-O-graph 
a profitable investment in classroom and office equipment. 


Contact your nearby REX-O-graph Distributor for information and 
suggestions on improving classroom work in duplicating and systems 
work. He'll be glad also to demonstrate any one of the twenty-three 

REX-O-graph models that may best fit your needs. 


REX-O- Sraph Inc. 


3759 North Palmer Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


SUPERIOR FLUID TYPE DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 
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ae ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


THE OUTMODED THEORY OF MIXED ACCOUNTS 


In the accounting texts written 
some thirty or forty years ago one 
usually finds the asset and liability 
accounts referred to as the real ac- 
counts and the revenue and expense 
accounts as the nominal accounts. 
This choice of terms was not a happy 
one for the student was inclined to 
think that if some accounts were real 
the others must be unreal; and with 
respect to the nominal accounts he 
wondered whether they were accounts 
“in name only.” 


Mixed Accounts 


As a method for teaching the peri- 
odic adjustments the now outmoded 
texts explained that as time passed 
various real and nominal accounts be- 
came mixed accounts, that is, they 
contained a mixed record of a real 
element (asset or liability) and a 
nominal element (expense or reve- 
nue). 

For example, it was taught that at 
the date of acquisition of a fixed as- 
set the account with that asset was 
purely a real account. But with the 
passage of time the asset “declined 
in value through wear and tear” and 
therefore the balance of the account 
consisted of two parts: the amount 
of the depreciation or “decrease in 
value” (the nominal element) and the 
“true asset value” (the real ele- 
ment). 

Then with respect to the accounts 
receivable it was held that if there 
was an expected loss on bad debts 
the total of the accounts receivable 
consisted of the amount it was ex- 
pected to realize (the real element) 
and the amount it was _ estimated 
would not be collected (the nominal 
element). 

It was further taught that the Sales 
account was a “mixed” account since 
its balance consisted of a record of 
the decrease in the merchandise asset 
(the real element) and the gross 
profit or loss (the nominal element). 

In like manner revenue and ex- 
pense accounts were said to contain 
real and nominal elements when a 
portion of the balance was to be de- 
ferred. For example, the Insurance 
account might consist of a portion ex- 
pired (the nominal element) and an 
unexpired portion (the rea! element). 
And the balance of the Interest 
Earned account might contain a por- 
tion applicable to the current period 
(the nominal element) and a portion 
to be deferred to the next period (the 
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real element). And so forth. 

One also finds the accruals dis- 
cussed under the head of “‘mixed” 
accounts although they do not fit un- 
der this head since in these cases 
there is no mixture of real and nomi- 
nal elements in the accounts; the 
problem is that of adding additional 
revenue or expense. Presumably the 
matter of accruals was included un- 
der the head of mixed accounts for 
want of a better place. 


Unmixing the Mixed Accounts 


The process of adjusting the books 
at the end of the accounting period 
was accordingly explained as that of 
unmixing the mixed accounts or sepa- 
rating the real from the nominal ele- 
ment in the accounts. Thus the en- 
try for depreciation was explained 
as taking the expense or nominal ele- 
ment out of the asset of real account. 
With respect to the Sales account 
the unmixing was said to be per- 
formed by the process of summariz- 
ing the cost of the goods sold in the 
Profit and Loss account, subtracting 
this from the sales revenue, and thus 
determining the gross profit. When 
a certain portion of an expense ac- 
count was deferred to the next peri- 
od, as when the cost of the sta- 
tionery on hand was deferred, the de- 
ferred portion (the real element) was 
said to be separated from the cost 
of the stationery consumed (the 
nominal element). And when a cer- 
tain portion of a revenue account, 
such as Rent Earned, was consid- 
ered applicable to the next period the 
portion deferred (the real element ) 
was said to be separated from the 
revenue applicable to the period un- 
der review (the nominal element). 


The Modern Concept 


Irom the contemporary point of 
view the central problem of account- 
ing is that of assigning or apportion- 
ing costs to revenue. This problem 
is complicated by the fact that some 
costs incurred in one period are as- 
signable to the revenue of one or 
more future periods. Hence the need 
for adjusting the accounts at the end 
of the accounting period. 

Those costs which are assignable 
to the revenue of a period are called 
the expenses of that period. They 
consist of the cost of the goods and 
services which have contributed to 
the realization of the revenue. And 
the net income of a period is deter- 


mined by deducting the expenses 
from the revenue. Therefore, the 
determination of net income i» volyes 
the selection of the costs that are tg 
be considered expenses. This )rocess 
is now commonly known as matching 
costs with revenue. 


Matching Costs With Revenue 

Thus what was formerly \nown 
as “unmixing the mixed accounts” js 
now part of the process of “inatch- 
ing costs with revenue.” And so, in- 
stead of saying with respect to the de- 
preciation charge that the nominal 
and real elements in the asset account 
have been separated, the modern ac- 
countant says that he has assigned a 
portion of the cost of the asset to the 
revenue of the year under review, 
And with respect to gross income 
from sales the problem is now re- 
garded as merely that of allocating 
the proper costs that make up the 
cost of the goods sold. 

Similarly, in the modern manner, 
the accountant explains his adjust- 
ment for prepaid insurance by saying 
that he has assigned the expired por- 
tion to revenue and has deferred the 
unexpired portion in order that it 
may be allocated to one or more fu- 
ture periods. And when the Rent 
Earned account of a business con- 
tains rent paid in advance the ae- 
countant makes an adjustment which 
is now said to be an allocation of the 
amount received in advance to the 
revenue of the next period and the 
inclusion in current revenue of the 
portion belonging thereto. 


Conclusion 

The modern method of explaining 
the periodic adjustments in terms of 
“matching costs with revenue’ has 
the following advantages : 

(1) It avoids the necessity of us- 
ing the awkward classification of ac- 
counts into the categories of real, 
nominal, and mixed. 

(2) It is readily understandable 
and is more compatible with modern 
accounting concepts than the method 
of “unmixing the mixed accounts.” 

(3) The discussion of accruals 
which under the old method seems to 
have been placed under the head of 
mixed accounts merely for want of 
a better place can quite logically be 
carried on as part of the matching 
of the costs with the revenues of a 
period. 

(4) The “unmixing” method re- 
quired a different kind of explanation 
for each of the various types of ad- 
justment—depreciation, bad debts, 
sales, and deferred and accrued reve- 
nue and expense. The “matching” 
method is sufficiently comprehensive 
to cover the various types with one 
simple formula. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C, Hypps 


WHERE DOES YOUR TAX RETURN GO? 


On or before March 15 you mailed 
your income tax return to the Collec- 
tor of Taxes in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue that serves your 
federal district. The United States 
is divided into 64 such “legal resi- 
dence” districts. However, if you 
have no legal residence or principal 
place of business your return goes to 
the bureau at Baltimore, Maryland, 
which is headquarters for income tax 
reports from Washington, D. C. 
Other special conditions of tax re- 
porting apply to nonresident aliens 
who earn wages in the United States 
and to United States citizens living 
abroad. The former are subject to 
withholding taxes and the latter group 
may pay a tax on any income from 
within this country and from em- 
ployment earnings received outside 
the country. 

Published by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and on sale at 25c by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., the 1949 edition of Your 
Federal Income Tax is. not only a 
practical guide to the average citizen 
and the business man, when filling in 
his tax return, but it contains a 
wealth of teaching material to supple- 
ment units in taxes that may be 
adapted to either secondary school or 
college reading levels. The index 
alone is a fascinating glimpse of re- 
lated accounting information. Here 
is a sampling of the indexed topics 
that give a “lift” to what usually is 
considered the dry or burdensome 
subject of taxes: Abroad taxpayers, 
Accounting methods, Agents, Alaska, 
Aliens, Alimony, Appeals, Automo- 
biles, Baseball uniforms, Breeding 
animals, Clergymen, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, International or- 
ganizations, Contest awards, Copy- 
rights, Development expenses, Elec- 
tions, Gambling, Gifts, Installment 
sales, Insurance, Inventors, Medical 
expenses, Minors, Natural resources, 
Orchards, Pew rents, Relief, Retire- 
ment, Royalties, Share-cropper ten- 
ants, Theft, Timber, Tips, Tools, 
Usury, Will. Isn’t that a source of 
human-interest problems to delight 
both students and the teachers who 
want to make the classroom real ? 

There is a_ possibility that this 
booklet might even serve as an au- 
thoritative text in record keeping 
classes for small business executives 
in distributive education. Another 
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service to be rendered in adult edu- 
cation is to parent groups among 
whom a subject like income tax 
records now has a national appeal. 
Business educators can begin to plan 
adult education programs to meet 
community needs on the basis of such 
national interest patterns. 


Bureau Organization 


The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, stationed in Washington, is 
aided by three Assistant Commis- 
sioners and a Special Deputy Com- 
missioner in the over-all operation 
of the tax collecting system. A break- 
down of the Bureau’s workings may 
be studied from an Organization 
chart (No. 7484270-48 Face P.X.) 
issued by the Treasury Department 
on August 1, 1947. This shows the 
main classifications to be: an Excess 
Profit Tax Council, an Intelligence 
Unit of 14 field divisions, a Techni- 
cal Staff in 10 field divisions, an Ad- 
ministrative Division, Personnel Di- 
vision, Public Relations, Statistical, 
a Training Division, an Accounts and 
Collections Unit, an Alcohol Tax 
Unit, Employment Tax Unit, Income 
Tax Unit, and Miscellaneous Tax 
Unit. 

The Training Division prepares 
text material, quizzes and solutions 
for inservice classes of employees, 
and also for correspondence courses 
provided for field employees. The 
Public Relations Division this year 
began a mass education course for 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. This 
was done by television through a 
series of instructional talks and 
demonstrations on how to fill out the 
income tax forms. Blow-ups of the 
short Tax form 1040A and of the 
longer form 1040 were used as visual 
aids for the television medium. 

No size of present personnel in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
stated, but one statistician in the per- 
sonnel division expressed an opinion 
that about 50 per cent of all office 
workers in Internal Revenue are gen- 
eral clerical and the other 50 per cent 
are typists, stenographers, account- 
ants. It is claimed that the returns 
resulting from field examinations of 
income, profits, estate and gift tax 
returns alone amount to much more 
than the cost of operating the entire 
Bureau. 


The Work and Jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is a 107 
page pamphlet that contains tables 
showing “Federal debt, expenditures, 
national income, internal revenue col- 
lections, cost of collection, population, 
etc., for fiscal years 1866-1947”. This 
was prepared under the direction of 
the Commissioner in 1948 and is on 
sale for 35c by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
At the end of the fiscal year 1866, 
the gross federal debt was in round 
numbers $2,755,700,000 and the gross 
federal debt per capita was $77.69. 
At the end of June 30, 1906 (approxi- 
mate mid-point of the 81 year span) 
the gross federal debt had been re- 
duced to about $1,140,500,000 and 
the gross federal debt per capita was 
$13.50. In 1918, after World War 
I, the federal debt had risen to a bit 
more than $12 billion and the per 
capita amount had doubled. By 1947, 
the federal debt had ballooned 10 
times to become over $258 billion 
which entailed a gross debt of almost 
$1800 for each citizen. 

Another interesting comparison af- 
forded by these tables is from the 
summary of internal revenue collec- 
tions from business taxes. In 1927 
corporation income taxes yielded 
about $1,300,000,000 and by 1946 
they amounted to nearly $5 billion. 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes rose 
from less than $67 million to over 
$922 million during the same period 
of time. And retailers’ excise taxes, 
which did not begin to be reported 
until 1942, increased from about $80 
million during those 5 years to yield 
a tax income of more than $1 bil- 
lion, 700 million. 


History of U, S, Taxes 


Originally the national government, 
under an Act of July 4, 1789, passed 
during the first session of the First 
Congress, laid a duty on goods im- 
ported into the United States. Ten 
years later a second measure imposed 
duties on the tonnage of ships and 
vessels entering the United States, 
and a few days later detailed pro- 
visions were set up for collecting both 
types of duties. This was two months 
before the Treasury Department es- 
tablishment as a new agency was 
approved. Three years later the first 
internal revenue statute was enacted. 
This laid a duty on “spirits distilled 
within the United States,” and in- 
creased the import tax on luxuries. 
Alexander Hamilton, the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, illustrated the 
need for internal revenue in his fa- 
mous report on ‘Public Credit.” 


(Continued on next page) 
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The next internal tax was levied 
on “carriages for the conveyance of 
persons.” By 1794 duties were re- 
quired from dealers in spiritous 
liquors. The first Stamp Tax was 
levied by an Act of 1797, and the 
first direct tax was laid by the Fed- 
eral Government a year later on lands 
and dwellings. Auctioneers are re- 
ferred to as the first “withholding 
agents” since they were required to 
retain duties payable on estates and 
goods sold at auction. 

After the Civil War, the country 
was divided into ‘“‘collection districts” 
with an assessor and a collector ap- 
pointed for each district. A report by 
personnel in 1914 listed 63 collectors, 
1568 deputy collectors, 87 various 
types of agents, and 36 inspectors. 
Today, it is safe to assume that many 
thousands of employees are engaged 
in the labors of tax collection, and in- 
vestigation and audit which by law 
are under the exclusive authority of 
the Commissioner. However, both 
the Commissioner and the Internal 
Revenue Bureau are within the De- 
partment of Treasury and the Com- 
missioner delegates functions to the 
collectors and to the various units as 
outlined on the organization chart. 


Tax Appeals 


Appeals from taxation of income, 
profits, estate, and gifts are made 
to a unit of the Bureau separate from 
those of collection and audit. This is 
the appellate agency and is known 
as the Technical Staff, while appeals 
from Section 722 of the Revenue 
Code are handled by the Excess 
Profits Tax Council. Questions of 
interpretation and administration of 
the income, war profit, and excess 
profits tax laws were submitted 
formerly to an Advisory Tax Board 
here in the District of Columbia. 
That was superseded by a Committee 
on Appeals and Review which trans- 
mitted its findings to the Commis- 
sioner for approval or disapproval. 
The Revenue Act of 1924, however, 
created a Board of Tax Appeals, the 
members of which were appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The Board is independent of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
the Treasury Department. It is an 
agency of the Executive branch of 
the government. When field divi- 
sions were established the Technical 
Staff in Washington was decentral- 
ized and through office facilities near 
the taxpayer’s residence or place of 
business, this agency may exercise 
appellate conference powers. 

Examination of your tax return 
by the revenue agent’s office may re- 
sult in its being stamped as ap- 
proved or, after office audit, you 
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may: 1. Receive a notice requesting 


additional information, or 2. Be noti- 
fied that additional tax is due and 
asked to sign a waiver (Form 870) 
consenting to payment of the addi- 
tional tax. If you do not sign the 
waiver, within 30 days you must file 
a protest in triplicate. If you wish, 
you may have a hearing in the office 
of the internal revenue agent in 
charge. If you are not satisfied with 
that decision you may ask for a fur- 
ther hearing before the Technical 
Staff of the Bureau. If you do not 
succeed in having your protest sus- 
tained by the Technical Staff you 
may file a petition with the Tax Court 
of the United States. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


New York University School of Edu- 
cation is planning to offer a course for 
the summer of 1950 in Business Educa- 
tion in Western Europe, 8 points gradu- 
ate credit. 

Provision is being made with a travel 
agency to transport the group to and 
from the United States, and to house 
the group in Europe. The group will 
sail about the first of July. Lectures 
will begin on board ship. Three or four 
days will be spent in Paris to study 
French business education. Then the 
group will go by rail to Denmark for 
the International Society for Business 
Education course which will last about 
twelve days. One or two days will be 
spent in Western Germany en route to 
Denmark; probably in Hamburg, the 
major commercial and seaport city of 
Germany. In Copenhagen lectures and 
discussions will be held at the Niels 
Brocks Handelskole (collegiate school 
of commerce). Extensive library and 
other study material are available in 
English. 

After the course in Denmark, a few 
days will be spent in other Northern 
European countries, and the last week 
or so will be spent in London and its 
environs. Final discussion and lecture 
work will be held on board ship on the 
way home, returning toward the end of 
August. 

There are many significant develop- 
ments in business and education taking 
place in Western Europe. They should 
be of major interest to American busi- 


An appeal to the Tax Court re. 
quires ‘the posting of a bond, other. 
wise the tax will be assessed im. 
mediately. Further appeals can be 
made to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, of the district in 
which your return was made. /f you 
made no return, your case goes to the 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. An appeal from a circuit 
court or from the Court of Claims 
must go in the form of a petition to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States within 90 days after the entry 
of judgment of decree. Anywhere 
along the line of this procedure, you 
are free to change your mind and 
sign the waiver. 


IN WESTERN EUROPE 


ness teachers. There will be ampie op- 
portunity for recreation after class 
hours. 

The University will accept no respon- 
sibility for the tour and limits its obliga- 
tion to the actual conduct of the course 
itself. However, the course work will 
be closely coordinated with the tour, 
Here is a description of the course: 


232.91. Business Education in Western Europe. 
8 points. 80 hours. Professor Tonne and con- 
sultants. July and August, 1950. Limited to 


forty students. 


A survey and analysis of business education in 
several European countries. The course will em- 
phasize comparison with American business edu- 
cation as a basis for utilizing European experi- 
ence to improve American procedures and _ prac: 
tices. Visits to schools and_ business offices, 
readings, special lectures, discussion groups, re- 
ports, and term paper will be the primary activi- 
ties of the course. The work will center around 
but extend beyond the economic course to be 
given in Denmark by the International Society 
for Business Education. 


The total university and tuition ex- 
penses will be $124.00. The cost of the 
tour will be about $850.00, including 
ship passage, railroad and other trans- 
portation in Europe, living accommoda- 
tions, passport, visa, gratuities, and 
other incidental expenses. Therefore, the 
total cost will be about $1,000.00 for a 
seven to eight week program. 

For further information write to Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, School of Education, 
New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York 3, New York. 
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"| think I'm getting warm, Boss—this is 
the last drawer it could be filed in!" 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


APPLYING FOR A BUSINESS LOAN 


The ability to prepare a complete loan 
application is an important factor in se- 
curing a business loan, says James C. 
Dockeray, member of the Small Business 
Division, Department of Commerce. The 
gmall businessman applying for a loan 
should think of his application as a selling 
job. Like all good selling it requires a 
complete and adequate presentation of the 
product to be sold which, in this case, is 
the businessman himself, his managerial 
ability, and his business. 

The facts of the business should be or- 
ganized in advance ; the borrower should be 
prepared to state the facts clearly. Better 
still, he should be prepared to give the 
banker, or person lending the money, a 
formal statement of the condition of his 
business and such personal information as 
is necessary. Personal facts are important 
to the lender who feels that a loan to a 
business is a form of “investment.” Like 
any other investor he wants the pertinent 
facts about the business and its manager ; 
he wants information showing business 
ability, earnings, and earning prospects. 

The borrower who appreciates the rea- 
sonableness of the position of the person 
lending the money will help himself secure 
the assistance he needs. 


Lending Requirements of Banks 


Banks as well as other lenders usually 
require applicants for business loans to be 
able to show, says Mr. Dockeray in his 
condensation from Small Business Aids 
No. 479, Department of Commerce: 

1, Good personal character and _ relia- 
bility. 

2. Sound business ability. 

3. Success in past business ventures or 
sufficient knowledge of business methods as 
to give promise of future success. 

4. Adequate investment on the part of 
the proprietor. 

5. Reasonable need for the loan and rea- 
sonable probability of repayment on time 
and in full. 

In arriving at satisfactory answers to 
these questions, bankers do not rely on the 
word of the applicant. Instead, they ex- 
pect and demand factual information which 
may be evaluated and verified preliminary 
to making a loan. 

To assist in the preparation of. this in- 
formation, many.banks provide application 
forms upon which the information may 
be listed. Although these vary somewhat 
from bank to bank, the borrower will be 
able to comply with all requests for infor- 
mation if it is organized along the lines 
outlined here. 

Anyone who approaches his banker or 
any other lending organization, including 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
with the full information has better pros- 
pects of obtaining successful action than 
does the person who is not prepared to sub- 
mit the required data. 


Basic Information Requirements 


The basis information required by lend- 
ers may be organized in the following 
manner : 

Identification: 

(a) Your name and name under which 
your business operates. 

(b) Business address. 
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(c) Home address. 

(d) Previous addresses, if there have been 
recent changes. 

How organized: 

(a) Is your business organized as a cor- 
poration, partnership, or proprietorship? 
This makes a difference in the liability 
feature, and lending institutions are not in 
complete agreement as to which form of 
organization they consider best. 

(b) What is the nature of your business? 
(c) When was your business organized ? 
(d) Have there been any recent changes 
in your business name or nature of oper- 
ations ? 
Personal data 
owners: 

(a) What is the age and marital status of 
yourself and your partners or principal 
stockholders ? 

(b) Where do you have your personal 
bank accounts ? 

(c) In what business and civic organiza- 
tions do you have memberships ? 

(d) Do you and your associates carry life 
insurance? In what amounts, and who are 
the beneficiaries ? 

(e) Is any life insurance carried by you 
or your associates for the benefit of the 
business? If so, how much? 


concerning the principal 


Business banking connections: 

(a) Where does your business maintain 
bank accounts ? 

(b) Is there any bank indebtedness, and 
how much? 

(c) Does your business have any indebt- 
edness other than with bankers? 

(d) If the business is organized as a part- 
nership or proprietorship, do the partners 
have any contingent debts outstanding ? 
Amount of loan applied for: 

(a) What is the amount of loan needed? 
(b) How do you propose to repay it? 
What is the purpose of the loan? 

In many ways this is the most important 
feature of the loan application. The lender 
is especially interested in how the busi- 
nessman proposes to use his money. He 
wants to be sure the loan will be used for 
a necessary business purpose. 

Your ability and willingness to establish 
your need for the funds will be extremely 
helpful in securing the desired loan. To 
prove your business need for a loan, you 
should cover such points as the following: 
(a) Is it for a business operation of a 
self-liquidating character? For example, 
is the loan needed to finance the purchase 
of merchandise which can be sold before 
the loan is due? ; 

(b) Do you have orders for merchandise 
which will require additional working capi- 
tal to manufacture? 

(c) Will the funds be used to purchase 
equipment having a general or specialized 
purpose? 

(d) How did you arrive at the amount of 
the loan requested? Is it the minimum 
necessary for the intended purpose? 
Balance sheet: 

(a) List your business assets and liabilities 
as of some recent date. For comparative 
purposes give the same information for the 
previous year. 

(b) Proper reserves for 
should be shown. 


depreciation 


(c) State how your inventories have been 
valued. Ordinarily they should be valued 
at cost or market, whichever is lower. 

(d) Give the dollar amount of accounts 
considered past due or doubtful, or show 
an adequate reserve for bad debts. 

Profit and loss data: 

(a) Give a summarized statement of last 
year’s sales, costs of doing business, and 
net profit before income taxes. At least 
one previous year must be shown for estab- 
lished businesses and if several years’ data 
are offered it will be helpful. 

(b) The profit and loss data should in- 
clude information on how much you and 
your partners are drawing from the busi- 
ness, or how much dividends have been 
paid in recent years. 

Taxes: 

(a) Are all types of taxes on a current 
basis, or with proper reserves established ? 
(b) Have you been meeting all govern- 
ment requirements for social security taxes, 
withholding taxes and similar obligations 
of the business ? 

Other business interests: 

Give the names of other businesses in 
which you or the other owners of the 
business are interested, and the extent of 
such interest. 

Future prospects: 

(a) Give a brief account of the future 
prospects of your business in terms of such 
questions as the probable demand for its 
product or services, the presence, absence, 
or prospects for competition. 

(b) What will be your probable future 
ability to obtain raw materials or supplies 
of merchandise, and the costs? 

(c) What do you think future price levels 
will mean to the valuation of your present 
inventories ? 


VISUAL AIDS 
SIMPLIFY BOOKKEEPING 


@ 25 charts—concisely explained 


@ Amplify any text 
@ Aid teaching .. . home study 


For the first time a book that illus- 
trates fundamental principles of ac- 
counting and basic procedure in simple 
diagram form. Explains derivation of 
the system... shows the objectives 
at a glance. Provides a clear, overall 
picture . . . lasting conceptions. No 
problems, no practice sets. Convenient 
8" x II" size, plastic bound. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW. SINGLE 
TEN DAY EXAMINATION. COPIES 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. $3 50 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ° 
FREE POSTPAID 


THE KARWOOD CO. 
Dept. F, P.O, Box 197 
Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 
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«BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
“WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 3 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


STUDY AND BUSINESS 


it Northwest's Largest end Best 
Business Se 


usiness unlversit 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


A BUSINESS COURSE" 
Accounting — rial 


Memb 
National Council of Schools 
Approved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


HOWARD C. PORTER, Director 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 


Duff 


DYKE ano SPENCE 


Professional Business Training 
STANDARD BUILDING © CLEVELAN 


Catalog on Request 
424 Duguesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


All Business Courses, includin 
ness Administration an 


Accounting, Busi- 
Secretarial 


e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, 
and Secretarial Science. 
tered Business Institute by 
Department of Education. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
Approved as a Regis- 
@ New York State 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
d 


an 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 


The 
ROBERT MORRIS 
Hotel Wm. Penn School 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


"A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice" 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
The preferred school featuring complete business 


training 
1450 Logan St. Denver a. Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, Preside 


Prepare at Parks and alll 


The Leader In 
Successful Business 
Training Since 1863 


Qualigicd for Better Yobs 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
172 S. Clinton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. HAmilton 0680 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
tarial Courses, Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sen 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 


Com 
1329 Oak St., ioe City 6, Mo. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
and Pontiac 
More Than 100,000 Students’ 
Have Attended The Business Institute 
A. F. Tull, President 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 
Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by a State to Confer Degrees 
in Commerce 
Capacity 500 Students—Continuous 


peration 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


"The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. . Houston 2, Texas 


STRAY 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
letion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOGIETY 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRET. COURSES 
Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y¥. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + + 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 


Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 


care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 


The 


most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


if you 


O—A teacher asks: “Who said 
will 


build a better mousetrap the world 
beat a path to your door’?’ 


A—The expression is commonly attributed 
to Ralph Waldo Emerson, but much doubt 
exists as to whether he actually said just 
that or whether a statement in his Journals 
was paraphrased to include the word 
mousetrap. The expression has also been 
attributed to Elbert Hubbard. There is a 
very interesting discussion of this point in 
Bartlett’s Quotations, Eleventh Edition 
(Garden City Publishing Co.), including 
an especially witty paraphrase by Newman 
Levy from The American Mercury. 


Q.—A Long Island teacher asks the fol- 
lowing question: “I was very much inter- 
ested in your description of the early atti- 
tude held about women and business edu- 
cation. Didn’t some very famous American 
make a plea for the training of women in 
business? I don’t believe it was Wash- 
mgton, but I think that there was someone 
about his time who had something to say 
on the matter.” 


A—I don’t know of anything that Wash- 
ington might have said on that score, but 
Benjamin Franklin did advocate training 
women for business long before the idea 
had any popular acceptance in America. 


Franklin tells us in his Autobiography 
that in 1733 he sent a journeyman printer 
to Charleston, South Carolina, to open a 
shop for him and operate that shop on a 
partnership basis. This was a very popular 
method of business expansion well into the 
Nineteenth Century. Franklin’s journey- 
man, although a good workman and quite 
honest, had little sense of business and 
was unable to keep any satisfactory ac- 
count of the Charleston branch. Franklin 
was supposed to receive one-third of the 
profits, but he could not get an intelligible 
statement as to the yield of the enterprise, 
and he had no idea of what proportion of 
the profits the remittances represented. 
Correspondence with the man was futile 
and Franklin had to content himself with 
whatever was sent back to him as long as 
the South Carolina partner lived. 


After the death of this partner, the busi- 
ness was continued by his widow. She 
had been raised in Holland and Franklin 
pointed out with gr:at approval the fact 
that in Holland a knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing was a part of the education of a 
woman, 


In contrast to the confused business 
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relations that had marked the association 
with the husband, the widow proved a para- 
gon of business ‘efficiency. With uncanny 
acumen she looked into all the past trans- 
actions of the firm, and sent Franklin 
as clear a statement as was possible of the 
conditions which had existed before she 
took over. She then sent each quarter a 
statement giving Franklin a ciear picture 
of the current accounts of the business. 
Not only were her accounts in the best 
of order, but she managed the enterprise 
with great skill and success. She raised 
her children in a reputable manner, and 
when the term of partnership ended, she 
had accumulated enough capital to purchase 
the printing shop from Franklin, and es- 
tablish her son in the printing business. 


All of this success, says Franklin, came 
from business education. He presented this 
instance for the purpose of recommending 
“that branch of education for our young 
females.” As in the case of the other 
early advocates of business education for 
women, Franklin called for this training 
as a much desired substitute for the train- 
ing in music and dancing then in vogue. 
His thought was that business training 
would be useful primarily as an insurance 
against the trials of widowhood when 
the crafty might try to deprive her of her 
property by fraudulent business practice, 
and the training would also be useful in 
providing her with the skill for continuing 

a profitable mercantile house, with estab- 
lish’ d correspondence, till a son is grown 
up fit to undertake and go on with it, to 
the lasting advantage and enriching of the 
family.” 


o. ° 


O.—A Teacher sends in the following let- 
ter: “Each week we have a little exhibi- 
tion in our school corridor on the Presi- 
dents of the United States. Each depart- 
ment contributes something to this ex- 
hibit which is characteristic, if possible, 
to the department and yet something that 
sheds light upon that President. It has 
proved to be a very good idea and has 
been well received by both the students 
and the community, now being in its third 
year. Our class made a big hit sometime 
ago with some letters by Abraham Lincoln 
which showed that Lincoln could write a 
good business letter. Now we are going 
through the Presidents again and have 
reached Jackson. The last time we pre- 
sented Jackson, our exhibit presented the 
war on the bank. This time we should 
like to show some other phase of Jackson's 
career, possibly something that would illus- 
trate his ability to write a business letter. 


Anything that you can think of would be 
very welcome. Did he write any business 
letters like Lincoln?” 


A.—Abraham Lincoln was well-known for 
the excellence of his business letters, but 
as a practicing attorney he naturally wrote 
a large number. Jackson was primarily a 
soldier and did not have much occasion to 
write business letters except when he was 
in the Presidency. The best examples of 
his business letters would concern the bank 
but you have already covered that topic. 
There is one excellent Jackson letter that 
you might want to use, however, and it 
does have a very special concern with busi- 
ness education for it is about stationery. 
The letter was used as a testimonial in 
the advertising of a stationer and appeared 
in the newspapers of New York City. 
Here is a copy of the entire advertisement 
as it appeared in the New York Evening 
Post on June 25, 1835. 


Blank Books, Quills, Ink, Ink Powder, Seal- 


ing Wax, &c. 


For the last eight years the first premium, 
a gold medal was awarded to Stationers 
Hall by the American Institute, for the best 
Account Books, Ink, Ink Powder, Indelible 
Ink, Sealing Wax, Quills, &c. 


The different styles of Blank Book Binding 
adopted at this establishment have been per- 
fected at unsparing expense, and by a care- 
ful attention bestowed upon the subject for 
several years. 


The Messrs. Felt deem it entirely unnec- 
essary to speak in their own behalf, after 
having been politely furnished with the fol- 
lowing letter from Gen, Jackson, President 
of the United States. 


Washington, Nov. 8th 1833 


Gentlemen—I tender you my sincere thanks 
for the honour you have conferred upon me 
by the present which accompanied your note 
of the 5th inst. The specimen of Stationery, 
which it describes as having obtained the 
first premium at the Fair of the American 
Institute, has only to be seen to be pro- 
nounced worthy of this honourable distinc- 
tion, and to entitle its manufacturer to the 
thanks of all those who take a proper interest 
in the success of American skill and labour. 

That your establishment, and also others 
in our country that are devoted to the man- 
ufacture of articles necessary to the wants 
and comforts of our fellow-citizens, may soon 
reach that point of success which shall secure 
to their capital and labour the most ample 
rewards, is my sincere wish. 


| am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Andrew Jackson 
David Felt & Co. Stationers Hall New-York 
Gentlemen are requested to call and examine 
for themselves. 


D. Felt & Co. 
246 Pearl Street 


O.—Mr. S. E. asks the following ques- 
tion: “What is the name of a set up of 


carbon paper, originals, and second sheets 
ready for typing?” 


A.—This combination of paper and car- 
bon paper has been variously called: a 
carbon pack, a carbon book, and-even a 
run. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 10 to August 19, 1950 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers: 


Methods and Materials in Cooperative Training Programs; Consumer Business 
Education; Theories and Practices in Business Education; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; The Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; The Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Measurement in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping; The Improvement of Instruction in Social Business Subjects; Seminar 
in Business Education. 


Graduate Credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses: 


Accounting; Advertising and Marketing; Economics; English; Geography; 
ee: Commercial Law; Management; Mathematics; Shorthand and 
ypewriting. 


Annual Conference on Business Education—August 1 


For Bulletin and information, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 


FORTIETH YEAR 


Summer Sessions for Teachers 


Again, Temple University of Philadelphia and environ; 
offers a wide selection of | —offermany cultural and rev. 
graduate and undergraduate reational opportunitie-. 
courses in its Summer Ses- You'll enjoy spending a Sun:- 
sions... making the regular _ mer in Philadelphia. 
and superintendents. If _ June 26 to a 4 
require courses for certifica- Post-Sessions 

tion, or if you are a candidate August 7 to September 15 


for a you will 

that the Temple Summer Ses- 

sions are ideally — to TEMPLE 
our needs. And apart from 

kes educational advantages, UNIVERSITY 
the University—and the city PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University S Sessi Bulletin which lists 
the courses to be offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. Address Office 
of the Registrar, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
SPECIAL INTENSIVE SEMINARS in 


GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED 


Featuring the authors 
Louis A, Leslie and Charles E. Zoubek 


Three one-week seminars, in each of which there will be lectures, 
discussions, and specific instructions in teaching. 


@ Beginning and Advanced Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified 
@ Transcription 
@ Typewriting 
Each seminar will run for a period of one week 
July 17-21 High School and College Instructors 
July 24-28 High School and College Instructors 
July 31-August 4 Private Business School Instructors 
Registration Fee—$10 
For full details, write at once to PAUL M. PAIR, Director 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION June 23-August 18 


The University of Wisconsin offers graduate courses 
for business teachers leading to a Master's Degree in 
Business Education. 

The following courses will be given in the 1950 Sum- 
mer Session: Principles of Business Education, Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting, 
Improvement of Instruction in the Basic Business Sub- 
jects, Accounting for Teachers, Secretarial Techniques 
Shorthand Transcription), and Office Procedures 
Office Machines). There will also be available many 
other courses in general education and in business 
administration. 


INSTITUTE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
July 24-26 


For detailed information, write 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 5 and 12. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1950 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


June 14 to August 16 


Courses in Education and C ce leading to various degrees will be offered 
to teachers and regular students in the 1950 Summer Session. Special Steno- 
graph Methods Course. Reasonable expenses, small classes. Independent study 
under expert guidance. Many recreational opportunities. Regular faculty of 
competent and experienced teachers. Courses in Commercial Education, Ac- 
counting, Business Administration, Journalism, Finance, and Related fields. 
Visual Education Program. Bookkeeping Workshop June 28, 29 and 30. 


Write for Catalogue and General Information. 


Address Assistant Registrar, Rider College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


If You Are A Director of a Summer School 


you can look to 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN THIS SECTION NEXT MONTH 
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EASTERN BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 
TIME: April 5, 6, 7, 8 
PLACE: Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 
THEME: Utilizing Community Resources in Business Education 


Wednesday, April 5 


Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, April 6 
9:30 A.M. 


Registration of Members 
icket Sales 


10:00 A.M. 
Private Schools Section Meeting 


Under the direction of Clark F. Murdough, Presi- 
dent, Edgewood Junior College, Barrington, 
Rhode Island. 

Chairman: Sanford Fisher, President, The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Assistant Chairman: Richard C. Hearn, Director 
Extension Division, Edgewood Junior College, 
Barrington, Rhode Island. 

Program: ‘Policies and Problems in Admissions 
in Private Schools.” 

Speakers: Littell R. Stone, Executive Vice Presi- 

dent, Stone College, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Tames W. Eastwood, Director of Admissions, 
hode Island State College, Kingston, Rhode 
Island; Chesley H. Husson, President, Husson 
College, Bangor, Maine; Thomas Carr, Presi- 
dent, Bay Path Junior College, Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts. 


2:00 P.M. 
General Meeting 


Presiding: Mrs. Frances Doub North, President 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 

Invocation: Rabbi Irving A. Mandel, Temple 
Israel, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Greetings: Dennis C. Haley, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts; Rever- 
end Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Superintendent 
of Schools, Archdiocese of Boston; Thomas 
W. Fowler, Ontario Department of Education, 
Toronto, Canada; Alfredo Muniz, Dean of In- 
struction, Puerto Rico Junior College, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

Keynote Address: “Adventures in Education”— 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


3:30-5:00 P.M. 
Distributive Education 


Theme: Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education to Train Distributive Personnel. 

Under the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 
hairman: Donald K. Beckley, Director, Prince 
School of Retailing, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Assistant Chairman: John E. Sullivan, Director of 
Guidance and Placement, The Fisher School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Question: “Are standardized series of training 
programs the solution for the distributive edu- 
cation adult ‘in-service’ training?” 

Panel Moderator: James Dorsey, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Members of Panel: John Barbour, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Middlesex County Vo- 
cational Schools, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
Harry E, Cohen, Director of Distributive Edu- 
cation, City College of New York, New York 
City; Clyde W. Humphrey, Business Education 
Service, Vocational Division, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Forest 
L. Lawton, Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Division of Vocational Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Harry Q. Packer, State Su- 
pervisor of Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Question: “How can community resources be 
utilized in organizing and operating adult dis- 
tributive education programs?” 

Panel Moderator: Marion R. Balboni, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
State Department of Education, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Members of Panel: Mrs. Carolyn Ely, Director 
of Training, Filene’s, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Carthene Marinaro, Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, Danbury, Connecticut; Clinton <A. 
Reed, Chief, Bureau of Business Education, 
The State Education Department, Albany, New 
York; Marguerite Waterman, City Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Nerbert J. Zeimes, Department of Re- 
tailing and Distributive Education, Fairmont 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
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Chairman: 


College and University Teachers 


Theme: What Should Be the Professional Prepa- 


ration of the College Teacher of Business Edu- 
cation. 


Under the direction of Helen Reynolds, Professor 


of Education, New York University, New York 
City. 
Doris Ohio University, 


Athens, Ohio. 


Sponseller, 


Assistant Chairman: Olive Parmenter, West Lib- 


erty State Teachers College, West Liberty, 


West Virginia. 


Panel Moderator: Donald E. Deyo, Walter Her- 


vey Junior College, New York, New York. 


Members of Panel: James Gemmell, Pennsylvania 


State College, State College, Pennsylvania; 
Evangeline Markwick, Green Mountain Junior 
College, Pouitney, Vermont; Milton Olson, Al- 
bany State Teachers College, Albany, New 
York; Paul Salsgiver, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Administrators and Supervisors 


Theme: Utilization of Community Resources in 
Business Education by Administrators, Super- 
visors, and Department Heads. 

Chairman: Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chairman: John L. Rowe, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York. 

Assistant Chairman: Priscilla M. Moulton, Super- 
visor of Shorthand and Typewriting Instruction, 
Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Program: 
“Actual Classroom Experiences in the Teaching 
of Gregg Shorthand Simplified’’—John J. Gress, 


* Hunter College, New York City. 


“Viewpoints on Methods of Teaching Tran- 
scription’—-Mary Ryan, Nashua High School, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 

“The Elimiration of Hesitation in Shorthand 
Speed Development’’—Abraham Klein, City Col- 
lege, New York City. 


Bookkeeping 


Theme: Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education to Train Bookkeeping Personnel. 
Under the direction of Saul Wolpert, Chairman 
of Accounting Department and Head of Annex, 
——” District High School, Brooklyn, New 
ork. 
Chairman: Arthur Johnson, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire. 
Assistant Chairman: Donald B. Mitchell, Newton 
igh School, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
Program: 
“How can community resources be used to 
broaden occupational horizons?””—M. Herbert 
Freeman, Chairman of Business Education De- 
partment, State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 
“How can community resources be used to pro- 
vide exploratory experiences?”’—Joseph A. Car- 
dillo, Senior High School, Waltham, Mass. 
“How can community resources be used in 
personality development?’’—Madeline  Strony, 
Educational Director, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 


E.B.T.A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Seated, left to right: Rufus Stickney, treasurer; Frank March, vice-president; Mrs. 
Frances Doub North, president; Bernard A. Shilt, secretary. Standing: Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
Saul Wolpert, Clark F. Murdough, E. G. Purvis, Helen Reynolds and James R. Meehan. 


Assistant Chairman: LeRoy A. Brendel, Head of 
Commercial Department, Beverly High School, 
Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Program: 

“Problems Relating to the Purchase, Mainte- 
nance, and Use of Instructional Office Equip- 
ment”—Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Business Education, Newark, New Jersey. 

“Community-School Cooperation in Business 
Education”—E. Duncan Hyde, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 


6:30 P.M. 
Annual Banquet 
Presiding: Mrs. Frances Doub North, President, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 
Invocation: Reverend Walter D. Knight, Field 
Representative of the Presbyterian Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Address: “Open Windows’—Dr. W. H. Alexan- 
der, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


10:00 P.M.-1:00 A.M. 
Dancing 


Friday, April 7 


10 :00-11:30 A.M. 
Shorthand 


Theme: Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education to Train Stenographic Personnel. . 
Under the direction of James R. Meehan, Hunter 


College, New York City. 


“How can community resources be used in 
course of study making?”—James Gemmell, 
Chairman of Business Education Department, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“How can community resources be used as 
visual aids or audio-visual aids?”—-William M. 
Polishook, Director of Business Education De- 
partment, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

“How can community resources be used to 
provide work experience?”—M. Herbert. Free- 
man, Chairman of Business Education Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

“How can community resources be used in 
follow-up studies of graduates?”—James Gem- 
mell, Chairman of Business Education Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 


Distributive Education 


Theme: Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education to Train Distributive Personnel. 

Under the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Chairman: Harold E. Shapiro, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, State Department of 
Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Assistant Chairman: Harry Smith, Instructor, 
Central High School, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Question: “What teaching methods, techniques, 
and devices may be used to have ‘in-school’ in- 
struction meet the needs of each cooperative 

student?” 


(Continued on next page) 
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Panel Moderator: Samuel W. Caplan, Chief, Dis- 
tributive Education, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Teacher-Trainer, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Members of Panel: Wendall B. Fidler, Teacher- 
Trainer of Distributive Education, Keene Teach- 
ers College, Keene, New Hampshire; Margaret 
Gaynor, Teacher-Coordinator, Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Joseph C. 
Hecht, Teacher-Coordinator, Memorial High 
School, Miliville, New Jersey; Carl Kraushar, 
Teacher-Coordinator, Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, Long Island, New York; Mary I. 
McKay, Teacher-Coordinator, Medford High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts. 

Question: ‘Are the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of education the place for the cooperative 
distributive education program?” 

Panel Moderator: Paul Richardson, Director, New 
York State Institute of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences, Utica, New York. 

Members of Panel: Agnes Brennan, Director of 
Distributive Education, Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Mrs. Dorothy W. Bur- 
gess, Training Director, Desmond Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Mrs. Kathryn Clark, 
Teacher-Coordinator, McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Clyde W. Humphrey, 
Business Education Service, Vocational Divi- 
sion, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mildred Iffrig, Teacher-Coordi- 
nator, Senior High School, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; John Morrow, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, State Department of 
Education, Burlington, Vermont. 

General Clerical 

Theme: Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education to Train General Clerical Per- 
sonnel, 

Under the direction of Helen Reynolds, New 
York University, New York City. 

Co-chairmen: Clare Sweeney, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Rufus Stickney, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Program: “Help Wanted’’—dramatization of an 
employment interview—Educational Committee, 
Boston Chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. 

Panel Discussion on Training New Employees 
in Business. 

Panel Moderator: George Donaldson, Boston Col- 
lege, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 

Panel Members: Matthew Roberts, Boston Safety 
Deposit and Trust Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and President, Boston Chapter, National 
Office Management Association; Mrs. Grace 
Kearny, Johns-Manville Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Members of cast. 


Accounting and Business Administration 


Theme; Adjusting Accounting and Business Ad- 
ministration Courses to Community Needs on 
the Post-High School Level. 

Under the direction of Elgie G. Purvis, Director, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 

(Special program for collegiate ‘schools of 1 business, 
junior colleges, colleges and universities, and 
collegiate business schools. ) 

Chairman: Jay W. Miller, Principal, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Assistant Chairman: Wesley E. Morse, President, 
Morse College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Program: 

Representing colleges universities—Roger 
S. Hamilton, Dean, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Representing junior colleges 
Columbia Junior College, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Representing private business schools—John R. 
McCartan, President, Robert Morris School of 
Business, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


12:00 M.-3:00 P.M. 


Good Friday Recess 


All convention activities are suspended between 
twelve o'clock and three o’clock. in order that 
those who wish to attend Good Friday services in 
the churches of Boston may do so. The exhibits, 
however, will remain open. 


3:00 P.M. 


Nominating Committee’s report will be posted 
near the Registration Desk. 


3:15-5:00 P.M. 
General Business 

Theme: Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education to Combat Economic Illiteracy. 

Under the direction of Saul Wolpert, Chairman 
of Accounting Department and Head of Annex, 
Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, New 
“ork. 

Chairman: J. Frank Dame, Director of Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Assistant Chairman: Mary Driscoll, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, Mansfield High School, 
Mansfield, Massachusetts. 
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Program: 

“Local Resources Promoting Economic Liter- 
acy’—A. S. Patrick, Associate Professor of 
Office Management, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 
“Governmental Resources in Education for 
Business’’—Robert Slaughter, Vice President, 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
New York. 
“Air Force Education Program Resources’-— 
Lieutenant Colonel Harry Eckhoff, USAF 
Chief, Air Force Information and Education 
Branch, Department of the Air Force, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Typewriting 

Theme: Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education to Train Typewriting Personnel. 

Under the direction of James R. Meehan, Hunter 
College, New York City. 

Chairman: Albert C. Fries, President of the 
United Business Teachers Association, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Assistant Chairman: Louis C. Nanassy, Assistant 
Professor of Business Education, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Program: 

“Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewrit- 
ing’—Jane Berriman, Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 

“Typewriting Instruction Ipso-facto’’-—George 
L. Hossfield, Director, Teachers Advisory Serv- 
ice, The Underwood Corporation, New York, 
New York. 

Office Machines 

Theme: Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education to Train Machine Operating 
Personnel. 

Under the direction of Frank Drake March, Vice 
Presidert and Director, Drake Schools, Inc., 
New York City. 

Chairman: C. Fred Burdett, President, Burdett 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Assistant’ Chairman: Mary Stuart, Brighton High 
School, Brighton, Massachusetts. 

Program: 

“Utilizing Community Resources in Business 
Education to Train Machine Operating Per- 
sonnel’ —Mrs. Bernadette Metzler, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. 

“Typewriting—Yesterday and Today’’—Frank 
W. Thorp, Division Manager, Boston Office, 
International Business Machines Corporation. 


Small High Schools 


Theme: Utilizing Community Resources in Busi- 
ness Education in the Small High School. 

Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chairman: Fred M. Alexander, Springfield High 
School, Springfield, Vermont. 

Assistant Chairman: Victor K. Harshaw, Head 
of Commercial Department, Cornwall Collegiate 
and Vocational Institute, Cornwall, Ontario, 
Canada. 
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Program: 
“Extra-Curricular Activities’—Graydon C, Wag. 
ner, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Con 
necticut. 
“Curriculum Problems’—Anson B. Barber, Sy. 
perintendent of Schools, Attleboro, Ma-sachy. 
setts. 

“Guidance and Placement Problems’’—Fronk H, 


Glazier, Director of Guidance, Keene. New 


Hampshire. 
Private Schools 
Theme: Utilization of Community rag ‘es in 
Business Education by Private School Adminis. 
trators. 


Under the direction of Clark F. Murdough, Presi- 
dent, Edgewood Junior College, Barrington, 
Rhode Island. 

Chairman: Charles D, Cummings, Presiden‘, The 
McIntosh College, Dover, New Hampshire. 
Assistant Chairman: Pernin H. Q. Taylor, The 

Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvani 

Program: “Utilizing Community Resources in 
Business Education in the Private School.” 

Speakers: Thomas M. Dobbs, Vice President, 
Bryant and Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York; A. Raymond Jackson, Vice l’resi- 
dent, Beacon College, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Charles D. Cummings, Jr., McIntosh College, 
Dover, New Hampshire. 


Saturday, April 8 
9:30 A.M. 
General Meeting 

Theme: Publicizing Business Education in Your 
Community. 

Presiding: Mrs. Frances Doub North, President, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 

Program: Under the direction of John L. Rowe, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 

Assistant Chairman: Marion Wood, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Secretarial Studies, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Program: “The Teacher Goes to Town’’—an 
original three-act play, starring Mary E. Con- 
nelly of Boston University. Written and staged 
by Catharine Stevens of Teachers College of 
(in collaboration with John L, 
Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York). In this humorous play there will 
be two demonstration classes, as well as a 
typical office scene. 


Business Meeting 
Election of Officers and Members of the FExecu- 
tive Board. 
Drawing of Prizes 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon 
2:30 P.M. 
Board Meeting for New Officers and 
Members of the Board 
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OTHER MEETINGS DURING EBTA CONVENTION 


Various groups have scheduled break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner meetings at 
the time of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association convention at Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, April 5, 
6, 7 and 8. Among the meetings ar- 
ranged thus far are: 


Boston University luncheon is 
scheduled for April 7, at 11:45 a.m. 
Reservations can be made with Lester 
I. Sluder, Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness Education, Boston University 
School of Education. 


Bryant College is planning a luncheon 
meeting for 12:30 p.m. John L. Rowe of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
will be the speaker. Reservations can 
be made by writing to Henry L. Jacobs, 
president of Bryant College. 


The time of the Delta Pi Epsilon din- 
ner has been set for April 7 at 7:00 p.m. 
Reservations should be made with 
Helen F. Burns, 14 Devens Street, 
Charlestown 29, Massachusetts. 


New England Business College As- 
sociation has announced a luncheon for 
12:15 p.m., April Reservations may 


be made with Albert Fisher, The Fisher 
School, 118 Beacon Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Pi Omega Pi, honorary business 
teacher organization, has planned a din- 
ner for Hotel Lenox, The time is 6:00 
p.m., April 7. Reservations should be 
made with Maurine Moulton, 27 Garri- 
son Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


A Private Schools Fellowship Lunch- 
eon has been arranged for 12:30 p.m, 
April 6. Hobart M. Corning, Superin- 
tendent of the District of Columbia 
public schools, will be the speaker. Res- 
ervations should be made with E. G. 
Purvis, Strayer College, Washington, 

C 


A Salem Teachers College luncheon 
will be held at 12:30 p.m., April 7. 
Reservations should be made with 
Margaret Mullane, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity, has announced a breakfast meeting 
for April 7, at 8:15 a.m. Tickets may be 
secured at the breakfast. 
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Annual Convention of CBEA 


“Catholic Philosophy—Basis for Sound 
pusiness Education” is the theme of the 
jith annual convention of the National 
Catholic Business Education Association, 
which will be held at St. Mary’s Domini- 
an College in New Orleans, La., on 
Thursday, April 13, according to an an- 
nouncement of convention chairman, Sis- 
fr Mary Liguori, St Mary's 
Dominican College, New Orleans. 

The convention will begin at 9:00 a.m. 
with Mass in the college chapel read by 
Rt, Rev. Herman Lohmann, archdiocesan 
Director of the Propagation of the Faith, 
Yew Orleans. Following registration, an 
adress of welcome by CBEA president, 
Brother John M. Murray, F.S.C.H., Rice 
High School, New York, N. Y., will mark 
the official opening of the convention. 

With Brother Benedict, S.C., Catholic 
High School, Baton Rouge, La., as chair- 
man, the morning session will include dis- 
cussion of “Catholic Philosophy in Action” 
by Margaret Ruckert, librarian, Public 
Library, New Orleans, and “Papal Social 
Teaching” by Rev. Louis J. Twomey, S.J., 
director of the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations and regent of the School of Law. 
Loyola University, New Orleans. 

A greeting by Very Rev. Henry Bezou, 
archdiocesan superintendent of schools, 
New Orleans, will prelude the afternoon 
session, of which the chairman will be 
Rev. Vincent O’Connell, S.M., general 
chairman of the Catholic Committee of the 
South. In addition to short papers on ac- 
counting and on “Catholic Principles in 
Law and Business,” the program will in- 
‘clude a discussion of “Summa—Labor and 
® Management” by Rev. Anselm Vitie, O.P., 
it Mary’s Dominican College, New 
Orleans. 

Highlight of the day will be a_ panel 
discussion of “Socio-Economic Recon- 
struction through Catholic Business Edu- 
cation,” with Sister M. Gregorio, B.V.M., 
Mundelein College, Chicago, IIl., chair- 
man, and the following panel members: 
Rev. Thomas Bolduc, S.M., Notre Dame 
Seminary, New Orleans; Brother Kieran 
Ryan, C.S.C., St. Edward University, 
Austin, Texas; Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C, St. Marys College, Winona, Min- 
nesota; Gladys Peck, state supervisor of 
business education in Louisiana. The con- 
vention will close with Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament, Rev. Anselm 
Vitie officiating, : 

_ National executive officers of the CREA 
for 1949-1950 are Brother John Murray, 
president; Sister Mary Liguori,  vice- 
president; ‘Sister Mary Gregorio, secre- 
tary; Sister Mary Regis, O.P., St. Vincent 
Ferrer High School, New York, N. Y., 
treasurer; and Brother James Luke, re- 
search director. 


NACBS Executive Committee At Work 


_The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools have planned to meet three 
days preliminary to the Mid-Western 
Business Schools Association conven- 
tion in Minneapolis. The dates for the 
Mid-Western meeting are April 24, 25 
and 26. So, the executive committee 
meeting will be on April 21, 22 and 23. 
The meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools will be 
along the lines of completing the articles 
of incorporation and by-laws of the new 


organization. 


MARCH, 1950 


Southeastern Private Schools Program 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the annual conven- 
tion of the Southeastern Business Col- 
lege Association. All meetings are to be 
held in the Read House, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. The convention dates are 
April 7 and 8, with the opening session 
starting at 10 o’clock, Friday, April 7. 

F. A. McCartney, Anniston business 
College, Anniston, Alabama, will be the 
speaker at the fellowship luncheon on 
Friday. The afternoon session will be 
highlighted by an address by A. H. 
Perry, Perry Business School, Bruns- 
wick, Georgia. E. O. Fenton, American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, lowa, 
will be the speaker at the Friday eve- 
ning banquet. 

Following several group breakfast 
meetings on Saturday morning, there 
will be an address by Dr. Paul B. 
Stephens, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Nashville, Tennessee. Also on the 
program for this meeting is Dr. J. S. 
Noffsinger, executive secretary of the 
National Association and Council of 
Business Schools. 

The final event on the program is a 
goodwill luncheon on Saturday, with 
Charles E. Palmer, Rice Business Col- 
lege, Charlestown, South Carolina, as 
the speaker. 
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National Business Education 
League Meeting 


The third annual convention of the 
National Business Education League is 


scheduled for April 11 and 12. The theme 
of the gathering will be the closer integra- 
tion of business training programs with 
developing needs and opportunities in the 
business field. All sessions will be held 
at Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

The program will include a youth panel 
featuring recent graduates of business 
training programs who will present their 
views on job requirements and opportuni- 
ties. There will also be a general report 
session at which business leaders, business 
educators and others will present facts 
about local programs which are now being 
conducted in an effort to increase the 
effectiveness of business education, both in 
the classroom and in the business world. 

The National Business Education League 
was organized in 1948, to formulate busi- 
ness education programs addressed to 
problems not adequately provided for by 
the programs of existing organizations. 
The areas in which the NBEL specializes 
are: small business; the special placement 
problems of members of minority groups; 
collaboration between secondary schools, 
private schools, and colleges and universi- 
ties; collaboration between teachers, stu- 
dents, business operators, school admini- 
strators, and representatives of the general 
public. 

Dr. Irene C. Hypps, Supervisor Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Divisions 10 
to 13, D. C. Public Schools, is national 
president of the organization. H. Naylor 
Fitzhugh, Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, Howard University, 
is 1950 convention chairman, 


Mid-Western Schools Convention 
C. D. Rohlffs will preside at the first 


business session of the Mid-Western 
Business Schools Association conven- 
tion, to be held in the Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 24, 25 and 
26. The speakers at this afternoon ses- 
sion will be E. Bradley Carnell, Manus 
McFadden and George Jensen. The 
special event for the evening is the final 
showing of the season of the Ice Follies 
in the town in which they originated. 

The opening events for the second 
day of the convention will be breakfast 
meetings of the Minnesota State As- 
sociation of Business Schools and the 
American Association of Commercial 
Schools. At the morning session an of- 
fice manager, a school superintendent, a 
university man, a director of business 
education in public schools and a busi- 
ness man will present their views and 
suggestions on school management. 
C. C. Jacobson will preside at the after- 
noon session which will be devoted to a 
discussion of curriculum suggestions. 
Speakers will be Harry Bauernfeind, 
Frank Monson and Howard Porter. The 
annual banquet will be held Tuesday 
evening, with Luther Youngdahl, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Minnesota as the 
speaker. 

The National Association and Council 
of Business Schools breakfast is sched- 
uled for Wednesday morning. A_ busi- 
ness. session will follow, with E. R. 
Maetzold, president of the National As- 


sociation and Council of Business 
Schools, as presiding chairman. H. N. 
Rasely, president of the National 


Federation of Private Schools Associa- 
tions and J. S. Noffsinger, executive sec- 
retary of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, will be the 
speakers. 

A luncheon, with E. O. Fenton pre- 
siding, will be the final event on the 
program. The luncheon speaker will 
be Senator Donald Wright of the Min- 
nesota State Legislature. 


Tri-State Group to Meet in Cleveland 


“Imperative Needs of Business Stu- 
dents” will be the theme for the spring 
convention of the Tri-State Business 
Education Association, to be held in 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, April 
14 and 15. 

President C. A. Neale will be toast- 
master at the Friday evening banquet. 
At the evening session, with Jay R. 
Gates as chairman, there will be teach- 
ing demonstrations in business educa- 
tion under the direction of Harry E. 
Aseltine and Howard E. Wheland. 
Later in the evening there will be music, 
entertainment and dancing. 

Kennard E. Goodman, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, will be 
the chairman at the Saturday morning 
meeting. This meeting will be devoted 
to a panel discussion on “Imperative 
Needs of Business Students” from the 
points of view of the college teacher, 
the public school administrator and the 
business man. Participants will be Dr. 
G. Derwood Baker, Dr. Harry I. Good 
and David R. Forrest. 

The luncheon speaker on Saturday 
will be Dale Brown, assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland and 
president of the Cleveland Community 
Fund. His subject will be “Getting 
Along With People.” 
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RECENT CHANGES 


The appointment of E. C. (Jack) 
Archer to the staff of the Department 
of Business Education of Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley 
was recently announced. He is a former 
teacher in the Gregg College, Chicago. 
He is an assistant professor in secre- 
tarial training at Colorado State College 
of Education. 


Alberta E. Bauman has been made 
managing director of the Pinkerton 
School in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. For 
twenty-six years she was associated 
with the Robert Morris School in Pitts- 
burgh. During that time she served as 
director, guidance counsellor, adminis- 
trative assistant and treasurer. One of 
her most recent projects was the estab- 
lishment of a business clinic which all 
students and graduates were free to at- 
tend. Guest speakers were employers 
from the larger business organizations. 
The meetings have become an open 
forum for the exchange of ideas be- 
tween employer and employee. 


Leland Brown is now serving as as- 
sistant professor in business communi- 
cations in the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration at the Tulane 
University of Louisiana, New Orleans. 
Since the war he was on the staff of the 
Division of Business English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois where taught 
courses in letter writing and business 
reports. 


Alfred K. Brown, one of last year’s 
graduates from Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, is now an instructor in 
business writing and commercial subjects 
in that school. 


Clifford L. Fagan is a new member of 
the. faculty of the Business Education 
Department of Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston. Before he entered 
the military service he taught at Knox 
City, Missouri and at Ellsworth Junior 
Collge, Iowa Falls, Iowa. Following 
three and one-half years in the military 
service hé became principal of Brown’s 
Business and Secretarial School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and was later as- 
sociated with Brown’s School at Gales- 
burg, Illinois. For the past year and a 
half he was a graduate student at the 
State University of Iowa, where he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. 


Mabel E. Ellis is now on the faculty 
of the Department of Business at ‘Cen- 
tral College, Fayette, Missouri. She is 
a former teacher in the high schools of 
Indiana, the Packard Junior College of 
New York City, Naval Training School 
at Indiana University and at Meredith 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. Her 
B.S. degree is from Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute and her 
M.A. degree is from New York Uni- 
versity. 
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Callie M. Lentz is teaching in th 


- commercial department of Bartlett High 


School, St. Joseph, Missouri. Her teach. 
ing experience includes one year jn 
Detroit, Michigan, business college an¢ 
two years in Festus, Missouri. She js 
working toward her Master’s degree 3 
Northwestern University. 


E. A. Roth, associate professor of busi. 
ness education at Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, for the 
past two years, has accepted an appoint. 
ment as associate professor of education 
at the niversity of Missouri. He js 
serving as teacher-trainer in Distributive 
Education, thus heading a new educational 
program at that institution. While at 
Bowling Green State University he was 
director of Distributive Education and a 
teacher-trainer in Distributive Education 
in Ohio. His Bachelor’s degree and 
Master’s degree are from the Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


Mary Savino, who was awarded her 
Master’s degree by New York Univer- 
sity last June, is a commercial teacher 
in the high school at Halfway, Oregon, 
Her Bachelors degree is from Hunter 
College. 


Gregg Awards 


SHORTHAND 


THE EXHIBIT 


AT BOSTON 


Each month thousands of shorthand students earn their 
Gregg credentials: (1) the Order of Gregg Artists certifi- 
cates and pins for shorthand penmanship perfection; and 
(2) Shorthand Speed Test certificates, pins, and medals. 
Write to New York for The Gregg Writer Awards 
Booklet. 


TYPEWRITING 


Gregg typing honors include: (1) junior and senior mem- 
bership in the Order of Artistic Typists and (2) laurels 
for achievement in Competent Typist Tests (10 minutes) 
and Gregg Writer Typing Tests (15 minutes). These, too, 
are described in The Gregg Writer Awards Booklet. 


BOOKKEEPING and TRANSCRIPTION 


Your students can win certificates for themselves and 
honors for their school and teachers by participating in 
the monthly projects sponsored by Gregg’s Business 
Education World. Write to New York for full details. 


Gregg Publishing Co. 


of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


New York 18 @ Chicago6 @ 
Dallas 1 e Toronto 1 e 


Inc. 


San Francisco 3 
London W. C. 1 


Plan your time at the E.B.T.A. Convention for a 


E. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


Hotel Statler 
April 5, 6, 7 and 8 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances and school supplies will be an 
important feature of the Boston convention. Here 
the commercial teacher can get first hand know- 
ledge of modern instructional materials, equip- 
ment and supplies, all assembled at one point. 


It is an educational service of great value. 


thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Clyde Humphrey "Goes West" 


A recent announcement from the Office 
of Education states that Clyde W. Hum- 
phrey, Research Specialist in the Business 
Education Service since 1943, will here- 
after serve geographically as Program 
Specialist for the Pacific Region and na- 
tionally as Specialist for Teacher Educa- 
tion. The following quotations are from 
the announcement : 

“Mr. Humphrey has had extensive edu- 
cational and business experience as well as 
comprehensive technical and_ professional 
training in business. He holds the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science 
in Commerce, and Master of Arts, involv- 
ing training in economics, accounting, mar- 
keting, merchandising, organization and 
management, and philosophy of secondary 
and adult education. To this has been 
added two years of advanced graduate 
study in retailing, educational administra- 
tion, and the principles of vocational edu- 
cation. 

“In addition to several years of prac- 
tical experience in business, including four 
years in the field of distribution, Mr. 
Humphrey has served as_ teacher-coordi- 
nator, supervisor of adult education, prin- 
cipal of junior and senior high schools, 
college department head, director of busi- 
ness-teacher training, and as specialist in 
the division of vocational education of a 
State Department of public instruction. 
He has been visiting professor in summer 
sessions of various colleges and universi- 
ties, has held responsible positions in re- 
gional and national organizations of edu- 
cators and businessmen, and has made nu- 
merous contributions to professional litera- 
ture in his field.” 

Before he became associated with the 
Business Education Service, Mr. Hum- 
phrey was head of the Department of 
Business Administration of Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh, North Carolina. For many 
years he was secretary of the Southern 
Business Education Association, 


+ 


Philadelphia Retailing Brochure 


“Get Acquainted with Retailing” is 
the first of two brochures that are be- 
ing published by the Retail Council of 
the Domestic Commerce Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia 
in cooperation with the Division of Dis- 
tributive Education of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 

It was prepared especially for school 
counselors to acquaint them and other 
guidance workers with the number of 
career opportunities available in the re- 
tailing field. It presents facts and fig- 
ures to prove that retailing is a big part 
of the business life of Philadelphia; ana- 
lyzes salary opportunities; chances for 
advancement; types of jobs; and sug- 
gests how to get started on a retailing 
career, 

Because food retailing represents 
America’s largest retail business in num- 
ber of stores and volume of trade, one- 
half of the information deals specifically 
with food retailing. 

It is planned to print a second bro- 
chure soon containing information about 
retailing of interest to students. 
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Genevieve Hamilton Advanced by 
Thomas A, Edison, Incorporated 


Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated has an- 
nounced the appointment of Genevieve 
Hamilton as Supervisor of the School De- 
partment. 

Miss Hamilton received her Bachelor’s 
degree at Boston University, College of 
Business Administration. She has had 
business teaching experience in Connecticut 
high schools at Shelton and Bristol, as 
well as varied experience in office work. 


Miss Hamilton 


Prior to her transfer to West Orange, 
Miss Hamilton was employed at the 
Boston office of Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated, where her duties included 
working with schools throughout the New 
England area. 

As announced in the January issue of 
this magazine, Harry Bowser was re- 
cently made Director of Sales Education 
for the company. He will continue his 
connection with the School Department 
in an advisory capacity. 


+ 


Information on Life Insurance 


The Handbook of Life Insurance by 
Kelsey and Daniels is an excellent teaching 
aid. Teachers may secure individual copies 
free of charge from the Institute of Life 
Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 

A Date With Your Future, also avail- 
able from the Institute of Life Insurance 
at no charge for single copies, is written 
for high school girls in home economics 
or consumer education classes. It discusses 
life insurance as it relates to family money 
management. 

Another free publication is Teaching Aids 
on Family Security. It is the 1950 catalog 
of free and inexpensive materials on life 
insurance and money management. It lists 
booklets, motion pictures, and charts and 
includes order forms for the convenience 
of the teacher. 


Name of CBEA Periodical Changed 


The name of the publication of the Cath- 
olic Business Education Association has 
been changed from Quarterly to Review. 
The editors are Sister M. Gregoria, B.V.M., 
Mundelein College, Chicago, and Brother 
Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., St. Edwards Uni- 
versity, Austin, Texas. 

The Review goes to all members of the 
association. 


Promotion for John L, Rowe 


The promotion of John L. Rowe from 
assistant professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
to the rank of associate professor was 
recently announced. The promotion will 
become effective July first. 

Dr. Rowe went to Teachers College 
in 1948 from Boston University, where 
he had been associate professor and 
head of the Department of Business 
Education for three years. His teach- 
ing experience also includes four years of 
public high school work in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, a year at the College of 
St. Teresa in Winona, Minnesota and 
three years on the staff of Adelphi Col- 
lege in Garden City, New York. 

He received his B. S. degree from 
Whitewater State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, his M.A. degree 
at State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
and his Doctor of Education degree 
from Teachers College. 


Business Educators in 
"Who Knows—and What" 


At least fourteen business educators have 
been listed in Who Knows—and |Vhat, a 
recent publication of A. N. Marquis Com- 
pany which also publishes he’s IV’ho in 
America. 

In this source book, 35,000 subjects are 
keyed to 16,000 “knowers”. Those listed in 
the field of business education are: Agnew, 
Carlson, Enterline, Eyster, Haynes, Nelson, 
Nichols, Percy, Reigner, Rice, Tidwell, 
Tonne, Villhauer, and Walters. 

Obviously, a considerable number of 
people who are significant in business edu- 
cation and who certainly are “knowers” 
in the field have been omitted. The A. N. 
Marquis Company frankly admits this and 
calls this first draft “an experimental 
edition.” 


Alpha lota Celebrates 
25th Anniversary Year 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
founding of Alpha lota will be celebrated 
on October 21, 1950. Alpha Iota was the 
first national honorary sorority organized 
in private business training schools. 

“The Silver Date at the Golden Gate” 
has been selected for the theme of the 
International Convention to be held in 
San Francisco, California, July 12-16. The 
silver anniversary will be emphasized in 
all sorority activities throughout 1950. 

Alpha lota was founded at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa, on October 21, 1925, by Mrs. Elsie 
M. Fenton, as a local organization. In 
1930 Alpha Iota was nationalized with 
active chapters established in leading 
business colleges throughout the United 
States. The first alumnae chapter was 
formed the following year and in 1935 
the first chapter in Canada was installed. 
Hawaii was added to the chapter roll in 
1948. Since 1931 Conventions have been 
held annually except during the war years 
of 1944-45. 
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TO BUSINESS ENGLISH TEACHERS: 
Tressler and Lipman's 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


has first prize ingredients! 


Desirability...Easy to teach; easy 
' to learn. Thorough drill insures 
' good business performance. 


Effectiveness...Complete training 
' in the mechanics of business English 
plus business ethics and psychology. 


Practicability...Suitable to both 
full year and half year courses. 
Valuable as both a basal text and a 
business handbook. 


Onder your copies today ! 


| 


—ePRACTICABILITY 


The solution of a problem should meet three tests. 
Reduced from Tressler and Lipman’s Business 
ENGLISH IN ACTION. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


New York 


San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Dallas 


Chicago 


London 


Now Available 


for all 
NONSECRETARIAL STUDENTS 


CLERICAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso and Agnew 


HANDY BINDER 
for your copies of 


THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


terminal course in the office training program for 


is for a_ basic 


all students who do not have shorthand skills. Here 
is a book that covers all the office duties and pro- 
cedures except those dealing with dictation and 
transcription. It integrates other business courses and 
adds many new knowledges and skills. Basic prin- 
ciples, procedures, and knowledges are emphasized. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


cincinnati - 


NEW YORK CHICAGO - SAM FRANCISCO OALLAS 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Dr. Stephen J. Turille 
A valuable combination text and reference book in 
LESSON PLANNING 
STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
AN-SERVICE TRAINING 
THE RECOGNITION OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
METHODOLOGY IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Concrete applications are made for actual classroom use by 
the business teachers. 
Adopted as the basic text in more than fifteen colleges and 
universities. 
Now in second printing. 


McClure Printing Company 
19 West Frederick Street Staunton, Virginie 
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BUSINESS COMMUNICATION, by Ever- 
ett C. Marston, Loring M, Thompson, 
and Frank Zacher; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 537 pp, $4.50, 


This book contains the subject matter 
usually treated in at least six textbooks: 
business letter writing, report writing, 
graphic representation, speechmaking, busi- 
ness conference techniques, and such secre- 
tarial procedures as sending telegrams, 
talking over the telephone, and recording 
minutes. Believing that all of these ac- 
tivities have common elements, the authors 
attempt to demonstrate that oral, graphic, 
and written communication are complemen- 
tary parts of one process, rather than three 
separate processes. Through exercises and 
problems the principles are applied to typi- 
cal cases and conditions. 

While most college teachers would sub- 
scribe to the theory of the author that all 
business communication has common ele- 
ments, many of them would question the 
possibility of including in one course ade- 
quate experience to dev elop competence in 
so wide an area. Otherwise, they would 
not provide separate courses in letter writ- 
ing, report writing, speech, and secretarial 
practice. However, they will welcome the 
excellent illustrative material representing 
actual business practice. Surely they will 
want to add this book to the reference 
shelf, as will many company libraries and 
employed persons, for it contains excellent 
materials inadequately treated elsewhere 
and will serve as a reference guide, For 
instance, the section on report writing— 
from the preparation of the research report 
to the organization of various company 
manuals and promotional material—com- 
pares favorably with anything on the mar- 
ket. The material on over-the-desk speak- 
ing and interviewing deals with a_ topic 
rarely discussed in print. A complete bib- 
liography adds to the value of the book. 


+ 


GROUP GUIDANCE, Principles, Tech- 
niques, and Evaluation, First Edition, 
by Robert Hoppock, New York: Mc- 
aaa Book Company, Inc., 393 pp. 
3.75, 


In preparing this text Professor Hop- 
pock has not only called upon his own 
extensive background, but has skillfully 
ranged the field of group guidance and pre- 
pared a most judicious and useful analysis 
of the best opinions and findings of other 
authorities in the field. His study em- 
braces all levels of education and includes 
all pertinent aspects of the subject such as 
laboratory studies, self-measurement, visual 
aids; making this work a much needed 
basic handbook for anyone concerned with 
group guidance and an important volume 
for anyone concerned with the general sub- 
ject of guidance. 

Starting with a threefold purpose of 
guidance «As orientation to environment, as 
aid in planning an education, and as a 
means of recognizing and attaining a de- 
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sirable vocational goal, Professor Hoppock 
reviews carefully all of the basic princi- 
ples involved in this important field. Such 
questions as timing of guidance, and needs 
in vocational and educational guidance are 
considered. The author then presents co- 
gently the subject of techniques. He un- 
dertakes next a very fair and scientific 
appraisal of guidance results, in an evalu- 
ation section. The section called Appen- 
dives at the end of the volume is a store- 
house of living material. Actual follow-up 
practices, group conferences, discussions, 
questionnaires, letters, and other such vital 
material are presented. These are useful 
both for content and technique demon- 
strated and_as data for an interesting dis- 
cussion. One interesting demonstration- 
discussion presented by thirty high school 
students is given as reported from the 
shorthand notes of three graduate business 
education students. 

This book is an important tool for teach- 
ers whatever their level of instruction or 
subject matter covered. 


EFFECTIVE SELLING, by George Edward 
Breen, Ralph Burnham Thompson, and 
Harry West; New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 278 pp, $3.00. 


The authors of this textbook provide 
informative guidance material about the 
entire field of selling: types of positions 
available, qualifications, advantages and 
disadvantages of this choice of occupation, 
promotional lanes, salaries, and conditions 
of work. They follow this discussion by 
the usual analysis of the steps in the selling 
process and how to follow them. They 
include end-of-chapter problems designed 
to provoke discussion of both techniques 
and ethics. 

A helpful section devoted to the mistakes 
of the new salesman could have been writ- 
ten oniy by a salesman of considerable ex- 
perience. Another innovation in this book 
is the part on choosing and getting a job 
in selling and in adjusting to the 4ew em- 
ployer and to his fellow employees. 


+ 


TEACHING DEVICES IN CONSUMER 
EDUCATION, by Bruce I. Blackstone, 
Bulletin No. 2, Alpha Tau Chapter, Pi 
Omega Pi, 12 pp. 50c. 


Copies of this excellent source book for 
materials in consumer education may be 
secured by writing directly to Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. The com- 
plete study may -be borrowed by library 
loan from the loan librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California upon pay- 
ment of transportation costs. 

Various devices for teaching are given 
careful attention; techniques of teaching 
are indicated in terms of their actual use 
situations; and sources for supplementary 
materials in teaching consumer education 
are presented. 


INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNTING, by 
George R. Husband and William J. 
Schlatter, New York: Pitman Publish- 
ing Corporation, 695 pp. $5.00, 


The purpose of this text is to present 
both the practical and theoretical aspects 
of basic accounting. In theory, accounting 
procedure is logical, and is directed toward 
the end of proved measurement. There 
are situations, however, in which practice 
finds it inconvenient and overly expensive 
to follow the requirements of theory; 
therefore, various practical expedients are 
developed. 

This text applies the principles of ele- 
mentary accounting to the problems of sole 
proprietorships, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions. Effective attention is given to spe- 
cial income problems, accounting for taxes, 
manufacturing activities, and machine 
methods. Analy sis of the balance sheet 
and income statement, and special methods 
of presenting reports are treated in the 
light of new practices. 

The wealth of illustrations throughout 
the book (totaling 88) present the subject 
graphically to the student. Clarity and 
thoroughness are achieved by the use of 
diagrams to explain procedures. Numer- 
ous questions at the end of chapters clarify 
the student’s thinking, and a total of 207 
graded problems, selected from actual prac- 
tice, cover the text material comprehen- 
sively. 

This new presentation is an outgrowth 
of a previous successful text. Based on 
teaching material thoroughly tested in the 
classroom, this text reflects an insight into 
student needs that can be gained only 
through years of successful teaching of the 
subject. 


+ 


HOW TO GET THE JOB (Life Adjustment 
Series) by Mitchell Dreese, Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 48 
pp. (paper bound); single copies, 60c; 
15 or more, 50c each; 100 or more, 
35¢ each; 1,000 or more, 25¢ each. 


Written for the teen-ager in his lan- 
guage, this booklet covers the all-im- 
portant phases of how to look for a 
job, writing letters of application, inter- 
viewing, adjusting to the job situation, 
and changing jobs. Sample letters of 
application are included. A bibliography 
of library materials on the topic of 
getting a job is also listed. 

An instructor’s guide and a poster are 
available without extra charge on quan- 
tity orders. This is a booklet that should 
be read by any teenager interested in 
securing and holding a job. Although 
it is written to fit a general rather than 
a specific situation, it does provide some 
very definite helps in solving the prob- 
lem of how to prepare to get a job, how 
to hold a job, and how to look for an- 
other job. 
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“THE BACK OF’ THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 18 


What qualifications must the begin- 
ning teacher of accounting possess? 


by L. E. Taber 


Los Angeles, California 


The teaching of accounting means to me 


what quality means to any product—perfec- 
tion. 


The teacher of accounting should not 
only be an expert in his field, but be posi- 
tive in-his convictions when he is asked the 
following questions: (1) Do I like to work 
with youth? (2) Am I interested in their 
welfare? (3) Have I an understanding of 
their mental capacities? Competency in 
the accounting field then, requires utmost 
interest in the problems of these youths. 
It demands the best you have to offer. 


_ An appreciation of accounting principles 
is also a necessary quality. Students pre- 
paring themselves for the business world 
should fully realize the necessity for re- 
cording particular transactions. The text- 
book, no matter how carefully outlined, 
cannot begin to present every explanation 
for the legal aspects for recording par- 
ticular transactions. Therefore, legal rela- 
tions have to be established by the instruc- 
tor. In this way, the students can better 
appreciate the theoretical principles of ac- 
counting. 


_ Having the ability to explain problems 
ina clear, concise manner is another vital 
factor for it enables students to under- 
stand questions put to them by the teacher. 


Full success can never be attained if the 
students are not taught how to perform an 
operation well and are not shown why each 
step 1s necessary. Without this instruction, 
the students can never apply the basic prin- 
ciples of the operation to other situations 


arising in practice. Unless they know the 
basic principles, they haven't learned. 
Therefore, reasoning ability should be 
deeply imbedded in the instructional pro- 
gram, if we are to educate the kind of 
business men and women who will produce 
better business living in a business world. 

Attention should also be focused upon 
work habits, but in a considerate sort of 
way. It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
command respect by making his subject in- 
teresting and by treating the students as 
individuals—not slaves of learning. 
Withhold judgment until the situation has 
been analyzed. Try to find explanations 
for indifference, laziness, sleepiness, lack 
of application, or lack of understanding of 
content or generalization. 

A more common sense attitude in ac- 
counting education must be acquired. To 
get this, a person can go into the business 
world and find out what it’s like out there. 
Then upon returning to the classroom, that 
experience can be used to bring about ef- 
fective occupational guidance. 

Finally, be patient. Give the students 
every opportunity to understand the prob- 
lems by going over them again in detail, 
if necessary. Let them know that their 
problems are important problems. There 
is no one thing that means so much to your 
students as the genuine interest you take 
in their behalf. 

While these are only a few of the issues 
which we as teachers of accounting must 
consider to be successful, they are never- 
theless effective. 
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ONLY THE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
GIVES YOU A 
SPECIAL POINT STYLE 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS WRITING JOB 


Choose the right 
point for the way 
YOU urite...for 
the job you do. 


STANDARD PEN 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
.. HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


In case of damage, you can 
replace your favorite point your- 
self —instantly —without sending 
your pen back to the factory! 
Unscrew the old point and screw 
in a new one. All pen counters 
sell Renew-Points for Esterbrook 
Pens. 35c and 85c. 
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